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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O ne of the truly pleasant things about sports is the way they stimulate 
the telling and retelling of experiences. You can always strike up a sports 
conversation, and you usually get a respectful audience because the other fellow 
knows that you’ll listen to his story when you're through. It's a land of mutual 
understanding and responsiveness. 

That’s why we are not surprised — although we are delighted — to receive 
weekly a volume of mail which compares favorably with that of magazines con- 
siderably larger in circulation than SI. But more than just quantity, our writ- 
ing readers communicate the feeling of friendliness, even when they scold, 
cajole or prod us. And they usually add something out of their own back- 
grounds to what they have read in the magazine. For example, in last week's 
issue a Housatonic duck hunter confirmed our report with his own on condi- 
tions in the Stratford marshes; a Phoenix reader reminded us how points are 
counted on Western antlers; and an Eastern Air Lines captain responded vig- 
orously to Bill Mauldin's pieces on amateur flying. 

One result of all this, as you have seen, is that The 19th Hole has grown in 
size and, rather than just being a “letters to the editor column," has actually 
become a forum where, as its subtitle says, “the readers take over.” 

Some of the letters you don’t see, however, are the inquiries SI also receives 
from readers everywhere who have turned to this magazine as an authoritative 
source for all manner of sports information. These go to the Reader Service 
section of the Letters Department, and I thought you might be interested in 
a few examples of the diversity of the requests. 

From, a far-flung reader in Fairbanks, Alaska: 

I have a sincere desire to attend the 1956 Olympics. Can you offer ,i_ 1 
me some assistance on the estimated costs and transportation Tor 
the trip to Australia? 

From a director of physical education 
at Tabor College in Hillsboro, Kansas: 

I would appreciate addresses of boomerang makers, since I am 
considering the addition of “boomeranging” to my intramural 
sports program. 

From a career-minded girl in Marion, Iowa: 

Can you tell me with whom to get in touch about girls’ profes- 
sional baseball, softball and basketball? I would like to get started 
in one of these sports. 

An apparently more formidable inquiry came from a young Chi Phi 
in Chapel Hill, N.C., intrepidly intent on augmenting his income: 

Could you tell me who would be interested in buying cotton- 
mouths? I make a trip into the Big Cypress Swamp of Florida 
every Christmas and cottonmouths are a dime a dozen there. I 
thought I could possibly pick up a little extra spending money by 
merely gathering a few of these poor misunderstood creatures. 






If you are curious, as I was, about how Reader Service got the answer to this 
one, it was simply a matter of asking the gracious Dr. James Oliver of the Bronx 
Zoo, who had the information at his fingertips. (Turns out that the demand 
for cottonmouths is indeed rather limited — confined, as you would imagine, 
to reptile houses. The going price is 25d apiece — a substantial markup perhaps 
from a dime a dozen — but the customers are hard to find.) 

We were sorry we could not lend much encouragement here. But we were 
pleased, as always, to be asked, and pleased to be able to answer. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 





paul Pop) burris, Muskogee, Okla. 
farmer and stockman, is a rugged, powerful 
man who looks younger than his 62 years. 
Oklahomans know Pop not for his crops, but 
because of his six football-minded sons. They 
are the apple of Pop’s eye and have left an in- 
delible mark on the game in Oklahoma. Pop 
played some football himself in his youth in 
Idaho, but he never forced his boys to play. 
They took to it naturally, and for that Okla- 
homa University Coach Bud Wilkinson will be 
forever grateful. 

Two of Pop’s boys have made All-America 
at Oklahoma. Paul Buddy) burris (lop) 
was honored for his bruising play at guard 
in 1948. hurt burris (bottom right) has 
made most 1954 All-America listings and last 
week was voted runner-up to Wisconsin’s Alan 
Ameche for the Heisman Trophy (outstanding 
player of the year). After Kurt graduates in 
June, bob burris ( bottom left) will be on 
hand to play fullback for Oklahoma next fall. 
Shown with Pop are the “babies” of his grid- 
iron crop, LYNN (left) and LYLE, 17-year- 
old twins who are seniors at Muskogee High 
School. Lynn plays guard and Lyle is a driving 
fullback. Muskogee Coach Paul Young, who 
has coached all six sons, says the Burris twins 
helped make this year’s team one of the best 
he ever coached. As might be expected, the 
twins hope to go to Oklahoma, and it’s a good 
bet that Oklahoma would love to have them. 
Pop’s sixth son, Don, also starred for Musko- 
gee, but a broken arm restricted his college 
contribution at Oklahoma to a year of jayvee 
football. 

All the Burris boys are interested in pro foot- 
ball. Buddy played three years for the Green 
Bay Packers. Kurt hopes to play for the pros 
and should be able to write his own ticket. Bob 
will consider pro offers for 1956. In addition 
to his boys, Pop has five girls, all ardent fans. 
And lest Coach Wilkinson worry about a scar- 
city of material in the future, Pop has five 
grandsons already eying football careers at 
Oklahoma from their high chairs. 
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Elijah Austin hunts today at 103 in much the same way he did 
uncounted years ago. Elijah says he has been hunting every year as 
far back as he can remember, except 1952, when colds kept him in- 
doors most of the winter. He lives alone in a kerosene-lit farmhouse 
near Chillicothe, Ohio, in the shadow of Mt. Logan, and still uses 
an ancient muzzle loader in pursuit of his favorite wild game, rab- 
bits and squirrels. But when snow covers the ground, Elijah makes 
a modern concession. He tracks rabbits with a .32-caliber pistol. 



william a. (Uncle Bill} 
lun dy hunted Yankees in 
the Civil War at 16, can still 
handle a gun pretty well at 
106. Bill, one of three sur- 
viving veterans of the Con- 
federate Army, was on hand 
for the opening of the deer 
season at Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla., bagged a 140- 
pound, six-point buck the 
first day. He attributes his 
long life to hard work, mind- 
ing hisown business and stay- 
ing away from doctors. When 
troubled with the miseries, 
Bill says, he takes a swig of 
‘‘skeeter juice," or Florida 
moonshine, as quick remedy. 
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the ideal Christmas 

CrB-f it 

The ideal gift for beginners or cas- 
ual photographers because it’s di- 
rect-reading, and so simple to use. 
Assures correctly exposed pictures 
with all cameras . . . stills, movies, 
stereo, Polaroid Land. See this low- 
cost WESTON DR Exposure Meter 
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O nce there was a strictly outdoor-type guy who 
opened a Nash dealership in Ogden, Ute., 

And when people who weren’t either hunters or fisher- 
men came in to buy a car, he gave them the boot. 
Well, one day a little roly-poly gent with white whiskers 
and a red suit walked in and said. “How much trade- 
in allowance can you give me on six reindeer and 
a sleigh?” 

And the Nash dealer said, “Hey! 

“Don't be ridiculous! 

I suppose next you’ll be telling me you’re St. Niculous!” 
“Right!” said the roly-poly gent. “And I’m tired of 
living like it was still the horse-and-buggy age. 

What I need is an automobile, with a huge compartment 
for luggiage. 

“And instead of fooling around with Donner and 
Blitzen and such old-fashioned creatures, 

I want a new-fashioned Nash, with Twin Travel Beds 
and Reclining Airliner Seats and All-Season Air Con- 
ditioning and other exclusive Nash features! 

“Why should I be playing nurse-maid to an army of 
reindeer, or anyway a squadron. 

When I could be driving the car that is, according to 
what I've heard, America's most modren?" 


“So naturally I can’t go selling Nashes to every Tom, 
Harry and Dick 

Who wanders in here claiming to be St. Nick. 

“Then there’s a problem about trade-ins, too: 

I refuse to turn my used-car lot into a zoo. 

“I’ll grant you I got a few used cars that are ripe for 
the dismantlers. 

But at least they don’t have antlers. 

“However," said the Nash Dealer, “in view of the fact 
that for years you’ve been handing out gifts to all 
deserving parties from the goose-shooting flats of 
James Bay to the marlin grounds of Bimini, 

I figure it’s high time somebody climbed down your 
chimini. 

“So in order that you can make your rounds in greater 
comfort, not to mention more economically and 
faster. 

Here, with my compliments, are the keys to this new 
four-door Nash Ambaster. 

“And if anybody should ask you why I violated my 
policy, just tell them it’s because 

It’s a mighty poor policy that doesn’t have a Santa 
clause.” 


“That’s a good question," the dealer said. "But while I 
dislike to appear capricious, 

I got a personal policy against selling a car to someone 
unless he hunts or ficious. 

“And if I should violate this policy just once, 

This showroom would soon be cluttered up with a lot 
of people that neither fishes nor honce. 


MORAL : 

For that sports-minded friend a Nash automobile would 
make a gift beautiful and useful, too. 

(Or if he already has a Nash, give him a copy of 
The Private Dining Room and Other Verses by 
Ogden Nash, who has kindly agreed not to sue). 
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EARLE (GREASY) NEALE, New York, N.Y. 

Former coach 


JIMMY JEMAI L'S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Otto Graham of the Cleve- 
land Browns wrote 
in Sports Illustrated 
in October that foot- 
ball is getting too 
vicious. On the basis 
of the season’s games, 
do you agree? 



■ “Yes. The ‘pile-up’ is 
where most players are 
injured. It’s intention- 
J al and can be avoid- 
ed. That’s vicious foot- 
ball. Officials don't 
call this as often as they call ‘clipping.’ 
And it’s a more dangerous practice. Play- 
ers do as much piling up in college games 
as they do in pro football." 


THEODORE R. McKELDIN, Annapolis, Md. 

Governor of Maryland 


“No. I like the hard 
brand of football that 
Army, Navy and the 
University of Mary- 
land play. It’s rough, 
but not vicious. I’ve 
been going to games for years. Seldom have 
I seen really ‘vicious’ playing. Football will 
always be rough. The boys are taught to 
hit hard. It’s the test of a man." 



OLLIE OLIPHANT, New Canaan, Conn. 



“You have to be vi- 
cious to win football 
games. What’s the use 
of kidding? Nice guys 
finish last. In the 
Army-Navy game, the 
Navy players used to hit me so hard that 
you’d think I had just kicked one of their 
mothers in the stomach. I didn’t gripe like 
Graham. I hit just as hard." 


REAR ADMIRAL W. F. BOONE, Annapolis. Md. 

Supt. U.S. Naval 
Academy 


“No. Football has nev- 
er been a game for 
weaklings. The Naval 
Academy plays tough, 
rough football. Our op- 
ponents play the same 
kind of game. We like hard, contact sports 
and emphasize them. We know from long 
experience that they help in developing 
sportsmanship, character and leadership." 



CHUCK CONERLY, Quarterback, 

N.Y. Football Giants 



“Yes, in a legal way. I 
I was hurt in the Cleve- 
I land game when I got 
caught between three 
| men weighing a total 
of 746 pounds. But it 
was legal. Maybe a rule to protect the pass- 
er would be in order. Men like Y. A. Tittle, 
Bobby Layne and Otto Graham are each 
worth a million dollars to pro football.’’ 



“No. I've seen many 
rough football games, 
but I've never seen 
rougher, tougher foot- 
ball than I saw in this 
year's Army-Navy 
classic. But it wasn’t vicious. A game as 
hard fought might provoke viciousness, but 
there were few penalties. This is a true test 
of sportsmanship.” 


GEN. JULIUS OCHS ADLER, 



"No, not when teams 
play in their class. I’m 
a Princeton man. Yale 
played Army before 
playing us. Yale is not 
in Army’s class. The 
players took a lot of punishment in a one- 
sided game. Conceivably this could have 
weakened the team for its annual game 
with Princeton which Yale lost 21-24.” 


RAY KROUSE, Co-Captain 

N.Y. Football Giants 




“No. It’s rough, not 
' vicious. After Gra- 
ham's article in SI the 
only change was a 
dflB tightening up by the 
officials. The Rams 
ruined us by knocking Gifford and Rote out 
in one play. But it wasn’t dirty. If the rules 
prohibited getting up and running after 
being tackled, there’d be less piling on.” 
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“LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENED TO THE GEARSHIFT!" 


says William Lundigan (Your host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!”)* 



1. “BACK IN GRANDDADDY'S day 

you needed a long reach, a strong arm and a 
third eye to shift gears. The gearshift was out- 
side the body of the car, where it was a tempt- 
ing toy for the neighborhood kids. 



2. “I REMEMBER IN DAD'S first car, 
the gearshift had moved in out of the rain, but 
in everybody's way. Rising like a flagpole from 
the floor, it tangled with legs, hands and hand- 
brake. If you sat three in front— oh, brother! 


3. "NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO U moved 
to the steering post. With automatic shifting 
it stayed on the post! Now Chrysler Corpora- 
tion's PowcrFlite transmission makes possible 
a more convenient, more fool-proof location! 



. “TODAY— WHERE IT BELONGS? In its 

lutifully-styled 1955 cars, Chrysler Corporation has 
put the Selector right next to the ignition key, on the 
instrument panel! I like it there; so does everyone else 
who has tried it. You flick your PowcrFlite Range Selector 
to “D” and off you go— with the smoothest automatic 


transmission of all! It’s simple, convenient— and out of 
the way. After all, with PowcrFlite transmission, you 
rarely have to use the Selector! This is one of the many 
Chrysler Corporation exclusives that you’ll find in cars 
with THE FORWARD Look. Take my advice: why not see 
THE forward LOOK at your dealer’s today?” 


*See Chrysler Corporation’s great new TV shows— "Shower of Stars’’ and ‘‘Climax!'' Thursday, CBS-TV , 8:30 P.M., EST. 
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JIM NORRIS IS PART OF BOXING'S 


The identity of the mystery man in a 15-year-old 
boxing scandal is now revealed for the first time. 
After fixing the Thomas-Schmeling and Thomas- 
Galento fights, James Norris Jr. went on to become 
the president of the IBC. Now he comes into your 
living room every time you tune in a major TV fight 

Copyright 1954 by Time Inc. 


M illions of Americans love boxing 
but have lost confidence in its 
honesty. Some of them go on hoping 
that although James D. Norris Jr.- 
unofficial boss of U.S. boxing— associ- 
ates with hoodlums and tolerates them 
in and around boxing he will some day 
order the sport cleaned up. But James 
D. Norris is an unlikely candidate for 
the role of reformer. 

SI has testimony— too impressive to 
be ignored— that Jim Norris himself 
has been a fixer of prize fights. 

This is the same Jim Norris whose 
rugged face is flashed on television 
screens each week in advance of fights 
presented by the International Boxing 
Club. He is a wealthy and powerful 
man. At 48, he dominates the IBC, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago Sta- 
dium, hockey’s Chicago Black Hawks, 
the New York Rangers, a stable of 
horses and lots more. He has inter- 


millions of Americans know the face 
of Jim Norris from his photographic image 


locking connections in other cities. 

For all that, Norris associates with 
notorious police characters like Frank 
Carbo, Sammy (Golf Bag) Hunt and 
Eddie Coco. Coco, a convicted murder- 
er who once managed Rocky Graziano, 
was the beneficiary of a character ref- 
erence from Norris, who described him 
as ‘‘a man of his word, well liked and 
highly respected by his many friends.” 

The man who makes the charges 
against Norris is Harry Thomas, an all 
but forgotten heavyweight of the days 
when JoeLouisand Max Schmelingwere 
big names in the ring. Thomas says his 
fight with Schmeling at Madison 
Square Garden on Dec. 13, 1937, in 
which Thomas supposedly was knocked 
out in the eighth round, was fixed— 
and the fixer was Jim Norris. Mike 
Jacobs, the big promotion wheel of the 
day who was eventually succeeded 
by Norris, knew the fight was fixed, 


on their television screens. Few of them, 
however, know the man behind the face. 


according to Thomas. He says his Gar- 
den fight with Jimmy Adamick on Feb. 
18, 1938 was one in which Thomas was 
supposed to “carry” Adamick. Thomas 
lost the decision. After losing these two 
fights Thomas nevertheless met Joe 
Louis for the heavyweight title at Chi- 
cago Stadium on April 1, 1938. He ex- 
plains that the Louis bout, which 
he lost on the level, was part of his 
reward— from Jim Norris— for the 
two fixed fights. He said he took an- 
other dive— for Jim Norris— in his 
bout with Tony Galento in Philadel- 
phia on Nov. 14, 1938. 

According to Thomas, his secret 
manager through this period was 
Jim Norris, even though his mana- 
ger of record at the time was Nate 
Lewis. 

A good part of Thomas’ story was 
published in 1939 when Arch Ward, 
Chicago Tribune sports editor, broke 
it. At that time there was no mention 
of Norris’ part in the fixes. It is this 
part which is so important today when 
Norris controls boxing in virtually all 
important centers. 

Who is Harry Thomas to pit his 
word against so important and power- 
ful a man as Norris? He is a fellow who 
makes no excuses for what he did, who 
volunteered to take a lie detector test 
as evidence of his truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. He earns his living in Chicago 
as a stationary engineer, has been mar- 
ried for 16 years and has three children. 
His wife, from his home town of Eagle 
Bend, Minn., works as a nurse. 

A lie detector test was given Thomas 
at Si’s expense by John E. Reid, direc- 
tor of John E. Reid & Associates of 
Chicago, a former member of the Chi- 
cago police’s Scientific Crime Detec- 
tion Laboratory. Co-author of a stand- 
ard work on lie detection and crim- 
inal interrogation, Reid concludes 
that Thomas is telling the truth. 

Thomas’ story is further supported 
by Sig Hart, an old bantamweight 
fighter who managed and trained Jack 
Johnson. Hart says that Norris invited 
him to the meeting at which the 
Schmeling fix was arranged and admit- 
ted the purpose of the meeting was to 
fix the fight. 

Also, Thomas wrote to a friend, Lee 
Carroll, advising him that the Schme- 
ling bout was to be fixed. Carroll, now 
a neighbor and friend of Thomas, iden- 
tifies the letter. 

Opposite is Thomas' sworn story. 
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DIRTY BUSINESS sports 


Thomas gives the details of 
three crooked fights in his 
signed and sworn statement 

by 

HARRY THOMAS 

Chicago 

J im Norris will say that I am 
punch drunk. I hope he does. I've 
taken a lie detector test. I’ll take one 
with Norris any time, any place. Or 
an IQ test, either. 

Some of my friends seem to think 
that I’m hurting the boxing game by 
telling this story. I’m trying to make 
boxing better. 

The beginning of my athletic doings 
was wrestling. Won a few champion- 
ships up around Eagle Bend, Minne- 
sota. I was a catcher in baseball, which 
was probably one of my undoings in 
boxing. 

After I got out of high school, I went 
to work for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, worked there till ’35. Started 
boxing in ’32. Never had an amateur 
fight in my life because I played pro- 
fessional baseball. 

Dan Thomas, no relation, started me 
boxing. My real name is Pontius but I 
took his name then and still use it. My 
brother Joe used to box, and when I 
was working out with Joe, Dan said do 
this, do that. He figured I’d be a better 
fig iter. I wasn’t interested, but Dan 
seemed to think I’d make a go of it. 

Jim Jeffries was out there and saw 
me and thought I’d make it. I went 
into boxing that fall. I won my first 
eight fights by knockouts. No, it was 
nine. The 10th fight of my life was for 
the California heavyweight champion- 
ship. I won that by a KO in the 4th. 

Nobody around Los Angeles wanted 
to fight me, so I went to Seattle. Lost 
my first fight, I’d been in a car acci- 
dent. In a rematch I knocked the guy 
out in the sixth. 

After about 10 fights around there, 
I was free lancing. I had no contract. 
Dempsey was up there on a refereeing 
tour. He liked me so I gave him a con- 
tract as my manager. After a couple 
fights I went back down to Los Angeles. 

I had about four fights under Demp- 
sey, then I got an infection in my arm. 
It was from blood poisoning I got when 
I was hurt on the railroad. Dempsey 
continued on next page 
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THOMAS TAKES LIE DETECTOR TEST, 
DARES JIM NORRIS TO DO THE SAME 


Eight questions covering the most significant points in his statement to SI were asked 
of Harry Thomas during a lie detector examination in the offices of John E. Reid & 
Associates of Chicago, outstanding specialists in polygraph testing. Thomas had vol- 
unteered for this examination. The questions and answers: 


1. Was your fight with Schmeling 

fixed? Answer: YES 

2. Was Jim Norris Jr. your secret 

manager? Answer: YES 

3. Was your fight with Galento 

fixed? Answer: YES 

4. Did you write your friends be- 
fore the Schmeling fight to say 

that it was fixed? Answer: YES 

5. Did Jim Norris Jr. tell you in 
person to lose the Schmeling fight? 

Answer: YES 


6. In October, 1937 in a Drake 
Hotel room did Jim Norris Jr. tell 
you to lose the Schmeling fight? 

Answer: YES 

7. Did Jim Norris Jr. tell you per- 

sonally that he would have a man 
sign your manager’s contract for 
him? Answer: YES 

8. Did Jim Norris Jr. tell you in 
person to lose the Galento fight? 

Answer: YES 


After studying the results Reid, who had personally conducted the examination, con- 
cluded: “It is the opinion of the examiner, based on this subject’s records, that he is 
telling the truth regarding the above-listed questions.” 


NORRIS & THOMAS continued from page 11 

was told by the doctor that I’d never 
fight again. Dempsey gave me back 
my contract. He said, “Harry if your 
arm gets all right I’ll be in New York, 
come and see me.” 

FIRST WORD OF NORRISES 

But I had no money, so I worked at 
the railroad. Then about October, Tom 
Andrews from Milwaukee, a friend of 
mine, wrote me that Jim Mullen and 
Nate Lewis were putting on a white 
hope tournament in Chicago, and he 
had talked to Mullen about me. 

Mullen told him if I was interested 
he would send me the money to come 
here to fight. I got a telegram from 
Mullen, and then he phoned me. He 
wired the money, and the next night 
I took the train to Chicago. I arrived 
here the 6th of November, 1935. 

On Nov. 13, 1935 we had our first 
fight in the tournament. I won eight 
fights in the tournament by knockout 
and one by decision. I was one kind 
of a guy nobody wanted to fight, be- 
cause I fought in a crouch. I was tough, 
could take a punch, even if they beat 
me they didn’t look good. Nobody 
wanted to fight me. In the tournament 
they had to. That was one of my best 
strings. 

When I came here I gave Mullen a 
contract. First I heard anything about 
the Norrises having anything to do 
with it was when Jim Norris senior 


called me. He told me he had signed 
me for a fight with Godoy. 

I told him: “You have no business 
signing me for a fight, I’m not un- 
der contract to you.” He said, “We 
brought you here, put you through 
that tournament, and we’re going 
to use you.” I got smart and told 
him “Listen you old gray-headed 
bastard, you’re not going to sign me 
for nothing.” 

Then he started telling me about 
how they owned the Stadium. He said 
he was going to get rid of Mullen. 
Then Mullen got hold of me and told 
me my best bet was to give Norris the 
contract. 

That was the last contact I ever had 
with the senior Norris. Jim Norris jun- 
ior phoned me. He told me “The old 
man’s pretty sore at you.” He wanted 
me to come down and see him. Jim 
Mullen had told Norris that he had 
already torn up my contract, and he 
had, right in front of me in an office in 
the Chicago Stadium. 

I went down to the Norris office in 
the Board of Trade Building. He told 
me that they owned the Stadium, the 
Olympia in Detroit, the boxing club in 
Duluth, Minnesota, and owned a large 
share in Madison Square Garden. Jim 
said if you go along with us, we’ll get 
you to the top and keep you there. 

He also told me they had a bunch of 
race horses and owned the Detroit Red 
Wings hockey team, and laughingly 
said they owned half the wheat this 
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Thomas warned of fixed Schmeling 
fight in letter to friend Lee Carroll: 


“. . . Ralph Carpenter from Chicago and Los 
Angeles is here as my sparring mate. I also 
have a fellow from Paterson, N.J. comes here. 
Next week I’ll have another fellow also. Have 
been doing road work every morning. Am 
down to 192 now. Keep this under your hat, 
Lee, please. If you have a chance to bet I’ll 
give a tip. I am supposed to lose to 
Schmeling in the fourth round. Could not 
have gotten the fight any other way.” 


‘ONE OF THE BIGGEST SWINDLES’ 


T he man who 
broke the orig- 
inal story of Har- 
ry Thomas’ fixed 
bouts 15 years ago 
was Arch Ward, 
sports editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, 
nationally known 
for the develop- 
ment of amateur boxing’s Golden 
Gloves tournament. Ward described 
the events revealed by Thomas as 
“one of the biggest swindles in the 
history of boxing.” 

Sports Editor Ward spent two 
months investigating Thomas before 
he printed the story, convinced then 
that the boxer was telling the truth. 
“The Tribune’s investigation of 
Thomas’ ring career,” he reported, 
“uncovered no irregularities or indi- 
cations of dishonesty until his fight 
with Schmeling.” And as to alle- 
gations that Thomas was “punch 


drunk,” Ward told Illinois’ Assistant 
Attorney General Edwin T. Breen: 
“I’ve seen 250,000 fighters [sic] in the 
last 10 years and if Thomas is punch 
drunk, so are all of them.” 

When the Illinois State Athletic 
Commission wound up eight months 
of sporadic hearings with a no-deci- 
sion verdict that the Tribune’s reve- 
lations were "not substantiated,” 
Ward was understandably bitter. He 
pointed out that the Tribune had not 
retracted a word of its story. “It isn’t 
necessary to mention,” he wrote, 
“that a newspaper must know what 
it is printing when it presents a piece 
like that and makes it stick.” 

There was no mention of Norris in 
the Tribune disclosures. At that time 
Ward, presumably for excellent legal 
reasons, refused to identify another 
person described as a principal in 
the case. He would name this party, 
Ward said at the time, only before a 
grand jury or in a court of law. 


side of Quebec. He said if we can’t do 
anything for you, I don’t know who can. 

NORRIS, SECRET MANAGER 

I agreed to a contract. Norris said, 
“You understand I can’t sign my name 
to a contract because I do some co- 
promoting and own the stadiums. But 
you know I'll be doing your business. 
I’ll have somebody sign the contract.” 
He got somebody in the grain office. I 
don’t even remember the name. The 
only contact I ever had with this man- 
ager was I talked with him on the 
phone one time after the signing. 

Norris asked if I wanted Kearns to 
front for me. I didn’t want him, I told 
Norris. Then Norris suggested Nate 
Lewis. I’d met Nate a couple times at 
the Stadium. I agreed that would be 
all right. 

Nate took over from there. That fall, 
which was ’36, I’d had four or five 
fights, then they started talking about 
lining me up for a fight with Max 
Schmeling. 

In October of 1937, Nate received a 
wire from Joe Jacobs in New York. It 
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LOSING TO SCHMELING IN EIGHT ROUNDS, THOMAS SAYS HE LEFT HIMSELF WIDE OPEN FOR MAX'S RIGHT BUT HAD TO DELAY DIVE 


said to meet him at a certain room in 
the Drake hotel here in Chicago at a 
certain time. Nate phoned me. I met 
him at the Clover bar on Clark Street. 
We took a cab to the Drake. 

Nate said you wait here, N orris will be 
here after a while. I was there quite a 
while, then somebody came down to 
the lobby and said go to such and such 
a room. When I came in the room, 
there was Lewis, Norris, and Joe Jacobs, 
Schmeling’s manager. I tossed my hat 
on the bed. Jacobs grabbed it and 
yelled, “What’s the matter with you, 
don’t you know it’s bad luck?” 

To me it was a joke. He was really 
serious. 

Norris started talking. He said Ja- 
cobs was here to sign me for a fight 
with Max Schmeling. Jacobs said 
“You got that farm up there in Minne- 
sota. You can make more money on 
this one fight than you could make on 
that farm the rest of your 

He said “You do business with us 
and you'll be taken care of.” I said 
“What do you mean do business?” Then 
Norris said to me, "You’ll have to take 
a dive, lose the fight by a knockout.” 
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I told him, “Jim, I’ve never been even 
knocked off my feet in my life.” He 
said, “All you got to do is keep going 
down. You don’t have to take counts. 
Keep getting up and they’ll stop it.” 
He said, “I want you to be in good 
shape, I don’t want you to get hurt.” 

Jacobs said I’d make at least $65,- 
000. He said I and Schmeling could 
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split the gate. They figured they’d 
fill up the Garden. Norris and I were 
splitting 50-50, so he’d get half of that. 
We signed the contract there. Part of 
the deal was that I also was to fight 
Jim Adamick in the Garden in Feb- 
ruary, and was to carry him for 10 
rounds. The deal was that I was to lose 
to Schmeling, carry Adamick, and was 
to get a shot at Louis, and the Louis 
fight was to be on the up and up. If 
I beat Louis I got another shot at 
Schmeling. 

So all three contracts were signed 
right there. After all that talk about 
big money I figured I could lick any- 
body in the world. 

From the Drake we drove up the 
Outer Drive to a north side hotel. 
Arthur Wirtz’ secretary put the notary 
seals on the contracts. I don’t remem- 
ber her name, I think she was a tall, 
dark girl. 

We drove both ways in Norris’ car. 
On the way back they dropped me off 
at the Lincoln Hotel. Norris said Jacobs 
wanted to fly back that night so he 
wouldn’t be missed in New York. 

I’d like to say so people can know, I 
continued on next page 
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don’t like to say things about people 
when they are dead. They can’t de- 
fend themselves. But I brought it up 
in 1939, and they could defend them- 
selves then. 

From Chicago I went up to Minne- 
sota. I told my brothers about the 
deal, told them not to say anything. 
I worked in the woods, hauling wood, 
did road work every morning, got in 
good condition. 

MIKE JACOBS KNEW OF FIX 

The Schmeling fight wasn’t an- 
nounced until Schmeling landed in 
New York and said he was fighting me. 
I trained in New York at Pompton 
Lakes so the New York .newspapermen 
could get out and see me. 

I fought Schmeling Dec. 13, 1937. 
I went down to Mike Jacobs’ office. 
Here’s another guy who has passed on 
since. 

I told Mike, "You know I’m sup- 
posed to lose this fight.” Mike said, 
“All you got to do is look good for 
four rounds, my boy, and don’t have 
to worry about nothin’ from there on.” 
He said “You're signed for two other 
fights, aren’t you?” I said yes. He said, 
"If you beat Louis you get a rematch 
with Schmeling and with Louis. That'll 
be all the fighting you’ll be wanting 
to do.” 

I was kicking Schmeling’s ears down 
for at least three rounds. I found it 
wasn’t hard to hit him. I was hitting 
with left hooks to the body and right 
hooks to the head. I was roughing him 
up in the clinches a little bit— not foul- 
ing him, but too strong for him. He was 
squawking to Donovan, the referee. I 
don’t know if Schmeling knew the fight 
was fixed. I heard afterward that he 
said Jacobs had crossed him up, I was 
too rough for him. 

After the third round Nate Lewis 
in the corner told me, "Take it easy, 
Harry. You’re too rough.” So the 
fourth round I coasted pretty much, 
kind of waiting for Schmeling to level 
with that potent right hand he is sup- 
posed to have. In the seventh round 
he landed a kind of half-hearted right 
and I went down, to let him know 
I was ready to go. I didn’t take any 
count, got right up. 

In the eighth I don’t remember how 
many times I went down. In the eighth 
they stopped it. He didn’t hurt me any 


fair fight with Champion Joe Louis 
(center picture) was sandwiched between 
fixed bouts against Jimmy Adamick (right in 
top picture ) and Tony Galento (right in 
bottom picture). Thomas’ title shot ended 
in a knockout by Louis in the fifth round. 
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more than my little son could. I was 
even giving him clean shots. Leaving 
myself open, walk up like I was out 
on my feet, let my hands drop, give 
him a clean shot at my chin. I just 
didn’t want to get cut. 

The next day Nate Lewis and I 
went down to a hotel, I can’t think of 
the name of it. It was Norris’ hotel. 
They told me to wait in an outer room 
in a suite. They were in a huddle in 
an inner room. Joe Jacobs, Nate Lewis, 
Jim Norris were in there. 

Then Jim Norris came out to me 
and handed me a bunch of money. 
Some one thousand dollar bills, some 
hundreds. That was the first thousand 
dollar bill I ever saw. I was sitting on 
the davenport and he tossed it down 
to me. I looked at it and said, “Jim 
where’s all that money we talked about 
for the fight?’’ It looked like about 
one-third. 

Norris said, "That’s the pay-off, 
Harry. What can we do about it?” I 
took one of those thousand dollar bills, 
I wanted to show it to my folks, they’d 
never seen one. I think I took six one 
hundred dollar bills. I told Norris I 
wanted the rest by check. He gave me 
a check, I’m not sure how much it was, 
maybe thirty-two hundred, around 
there. I think we got a total of about 
$15,000. Expenses were about a third, 
and Norris and I split the rest. 


In February of 1938 I lived up to 
my agreement on Adamick. I carried 
him for ten rounds. At the end of the 
ninth Donovan, again the referee, said 
I had lost two on low blows. The 10th 
round I went out standing straight up 
and jabbing with my left. I hit him 
on the chin with a right, his knees 


buckled, I grabbed him in a clinch 
to hold him up. After clinching for 
a while, I threw a few feeble left 
hooks to the body, and he pushed 
me back. I noticed his eyes were not 
clear. He threw a left hook for my 
head, which I caught high with my 
continued on next page 


A BANTAM CONFRONTS NORRIS 


^ 0116 Hart is 82 years old now but as 
O cocky as ever he was in the days 
when he fought the best in the bantam 
division and managed and trained the 
|r great Jack Johnson. He says flatly that 

y Jim Norris told him that he and others 

y were arranging to fix the Schmeling- 
Thomas fight. He says flatly that Jim 
sig hart Norris was Thomas’ secret manager. 
He says further that Norris at least had knowledge of 
another fixed fight in which Thomas was not involved. 
This is the way Hart, who once worked with both Norrises, 
father and son, told it in a sworn statement: 

“Jim Norris Jr. picked me up at my apartment at 446 
Arlington Place, Chicago, where I still live, one night in 
October 1937. As we drove down to the Drake Hotel, 
Norris said he was going there to meet Joe Jacobs and 
Nate Lewis to arrange the Schmeling-Thomas fight and 
he wanted me to go with him. I told him that if I went up 
into that Drake Hotel room, there wouldn’t be any such 
talk. I also told him, ‘If I was you, I wouldn’t go up 
there.’ 

“Norris admitted to me that they were arranging for 
Thomas to lose the fight. I refused to go up because I’d 
been in the boxing game 50 years and nobody could point 
his finger at me. So Norris dropped me at the Drake and 
I took a taxi on down to the Loop. 

“After the Schmeling fight in New York, Thomas came 


back to Chicago. Thomas was always a great guy to talk— 
he was telling them around George Trafton’s gymnasium, 
‘I had a hard time losing to Schmeling.’ So I got hold of 
Nate Lewis and said, ‘You’ve got to tell Thomas to stop 
talking. He’s got diarrhea of the mouth.’ 

"Nate said, ‘Geez, I’m glad you told me,’ and he tried 
to stop Thomas from talking. I didn’t hear Thomas do 
any more talking like that until after the Galento fight. 

“Jim Norris Jr. definitely owned Thomas. Norris was 
Thomas’ real manager. For instance, Norris called me up 
when Thomas’ sister died. Thomas was in St. Paul and 
Norris wanted me to wire him $500. Norris called me by 
phone asking me as a favor to wire this money by Western 
Union, as he didn’t have a chance to get to his office to do 
it. I wired the money, and Norris personally repaid me for 
it. Thomas had come to Chicago in November, 1935 for 
the white hope tournament. After Thomas won the tour- 
nament, Norris told me he wanted to get Thomas’ contract 
—and he did get it. Thomas’ sister died in January, 1936, 
so when Norris phoned me about sending Thomas the money 
it was obvious he was Thomas’ real manager. 

“Jim Norris Jr. never hesitated to talk freely to me in those 
days. We were very close then. Norris, for example, told me 
that the Roscoe Towles-Jimmy Adamick fight was fixed. 
Norris was trying to build up Adamick for a shot at the 
championship. If the Thomas-Adamick fight had been on 
the up and up, there's no question in my mind that Thom- 
as would have knocked Adamick out in the first round.” 
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right hand. As he drew his arm back 
I again hit him on the chin with a 
right. His knees buckled again and I 
clinched again. 

Adamick got the decision. I did my 
job too well in the early rounds. I was 
sorry to lose, but I didn’t worry too 
much about it because I already had 
a contract for the Louis fight. 

GALENTO BUILD-UP 

I fought Louis April 1, 1938 at Chi- 
cago Stadium, in spite of the fact 
I had lost fights to Schmeling and 
Adamick. The Louis fight was legit- 
imate. I had him in trouble in the 
third. I crossed over his left jab with 
a right and hit him high on the jaw. 
In the fifth Joe got me. He was a 
good fighter— youth, speed, reach, 
height, punched good with both hands, 
and was clean. He was the best I ever 
fought. 

Norris still had me then. It was a 
poor money fight. 

I said that was enough fighting 
for me. But they wanted me to fight 
Tony Galento in Philadelphia. 1 was 
to get $6,000 and was to lose the 
fight because they were building 
Galento up for a fight with Louis. 
They wanted him to win in three or 
four so he’d have a better record than 
Louis. 

Norris told me all this. He said 
“You’re going to quit fighting, and 
you’re going East to work anyway, and 
you sure can use $6,000.” 

So in November, 19381 fought Galen- 
to in Philadelphia. Herman (Muggsy) 
Taylor promoted the fight. (He’s the 
same Taylor with the Norris group 
now.) Taylor told me he was part 
owner of Galento. I told Taylor to 
tell Galento to throw punches for the 
body because I know fans can’t deter- 
mine how hurt you are from punches 
in the body. 

So slow Tony would feint to the 
body with a left hook, I’d move in 
close, and he'd throw a right to the 
head, and I’d go under it. He’d throw a 
right four inches over my head, and 
I’d go down. 

When I’d get up in the clinch I’d tell 
him, ‘‘For Christ sake hit me in the 
body.” He’d do the same thing again. 
Same results. When the third round 
started, which was the round I was 
supposed to lose in, I distinctly remem- 
ber hearing several people from differ- 
ent places in the hall holler to me, “Re- 
member, Thomas, this is the third 
round.” 

I went down for keeps that round. 


Staggered to my feet, looked helplessly 
at the referee. That was the end of a 
very disgusted fighter. 

Next day when we were supposed to 
have the settlement, Nate called me 
over to his hotel room, short paid me 
about half what we were supposed to 
get, told me he’s going back to Chica- 
go, you’re going back to New York. 
Let’s get out of town tonight. They’re 
talking about an investigation to- 
morrow. 

I don’t think they held another 
fight in that hall for six months. They 
had to keep fumigating it. 

1 I went to New York to work on con- 
struction of a New York aqueduct. 
The following January, 193.9 it was, 1 
went up to my home in Minnesota. 
After my last four fights, I hardly 
dared look even my own people in the 
eye. So when I got back to Minneapolis, 


Halsey Hall, a sports announcer there, 
and I met on the street, talked about 
fights and fighters. He told me Russ 
Wasser was fighting Dick Daniels for 
the Minnesota heavyweight champion- 
ship. Asked me what I thought about 
the fight. I told him if he thought Was- 
ser was a good match for Daniels, I 
thought I could whip them both in 
one night. 

He asked me to say it on the air, and 
I did. The result was I signed to fight 
Daniels, and I knocked him out. in 
four, so I felt at least I had shown I 
wasn’t the bum those other fights 
showed me to be. 

I hope that young fighters will read 
this and know what to do if they get 
in the position I was in. You can’t do 
business with these people. I learned. 
I want to see boxing cleaned up. This 
is what I can do to try to help, (end 


harry thomas, shown with wife and and Mrs. Thomas, a home town girl friend, 
three children, is devoted family man. He have been happily married for 16 years. 
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TODAY THE PROBITY OR LACK OF PROBITY OF THE MEN WHO RUN 
BOXING IS THE CONCERN OF ANYONE WHO CAN TWIST A TV DIAL 


an Editorial 


I N making the disclosures about boxing on 
the preceding pages, SI takes not even a 
dour satisfaction. For one thing, it is not pleas- 
ant to report fresh evidence of corruption in 
a well-loved sport. For another, virtually all 
the most important assertions, save the cen- 
tral one which involves James D. Norris Jr., 
president of the International Boxing Club, 
were published 15 years ago by the Chicago 
Tribune. The Tribune is sponsor of the Golden 
Gloves Amateur tournament, which it origi- 
nated, and is by no means an enemy of boxing. 
Neither is SI. 

Across the years there have been other cam- 
paigns to clean up boxing’s dirty business, and 
most of them have ended in failure. This maga- 
zine refuses to conclude from such evidence 
that the effort is hopeless. Furthermore, it be- 
lieves that because of the truly nationwide fol- 
lowing boxing has attracted in the 1950s, a 
renovation was never more in order. In 1939, 
when Harry Thomas made his first revelations 
about the fixed fights he had engaged in, the 
integrity of boxing chiefly affected the rela- 
tively small number of Americans who go to 
fights. Today, week after week, television brings 
prize fighting into the U.S. family living room. 
(Concurrently, the bread-and-butter economics 
of boxing has shifted fundamentally: a pro- 
moter today depends not so much on the gate 
as on his TV take.) Today the probity or lack 
of probity of the men who run boxing becomes 
the concern of anyone who can twist a dial. 

It is usually a mighty hard thing to prove 
that a fight has been fixed. There can be thun- 
derous boos from the audience, but boos have 
seldom cost a hoodlum a dollar — not even when 
a state boxing commission, stirred into paper- 
shuffling investigation by the fury of a cheated 
crowd, has performed with delicacy and de- 
corum the job of making all look well with 


the world of boxing again. Or not even when 
a state boxing commission of integrity has tried 
honestly and failed because no one will talk. 

Many Americans have concluded that noth- 
ing much can really be done — and go so far 
as to say, “Why not close professional boxing 
down?” SI does not accept that counsel. 

Boxing was once a mostly illegal sport in 
the United States, with bouts either billed as 
“exhibitions” as professional wrestling is now, 
or presented unlawfully in clubs which were 
the equivalent of speak-easies. Today boxing is 
legal in 48 states, watched over by state or local 
commissions with licensing powers. Able to issue 
and revoke licenses, the commissions control 
the livelihood of promoters, managers and box- 
ers. They possess a truly extraordinary power. 

Few, however, have cared to use this power 
against James D. Norris. But it is worth point- 
ing out that the International Boxing Club has 
now drawn the attention of the Federal govern- 
ment. Before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Department of Justice is seeking 
to establish that the IBC is a business in in- 
terstate commerce and a violator of the anti- 
trust laws. If the government wins its point, 
boxing may come under a battery of existing 
Federal statutes and be policed as other inter- 
state business is. 

There are still other sources of control. For 
instance, a great share of boxing's legitimate 
revenue comes from television. The entire tele- 
vision industry, which must certainly have ap- 
praised its own self-interest by this time, is 
vitally concerned. 

But perhaps the most pertinent question at 
this moment is not who is going to control 
boxing or who should control it. The question 
to be answered first is simply this: IS BOXING 
GOING TO BE A LEGITIMATE SPORT OR 
A DIRTY BUSINESS? 


Additional SOUNDTRACK on pago 23 
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BASKETBALL: 

A GAME, DANCE, DATE 

College basketball began last week with more than 500 games. 

There was excitement, even one riot, but the week had another 
meaning. The winter season on the American campus had begun 


B asketball came riding into America’s sports scene last 
week. La Salle, defending national champion and 
proud possessor of Super Star Tom Gola ( opposite page), 
opened with an effortless 88-72 victory over a little col- 
lege called Millersville State Teachers. Iowa, favored to 
win the Big Ten title, worked harder overpowering Loy- 
ola of Chicago 89-79. Although UCLA, a power on the 
Coast, trounced Kansas State 86-57, the UCLAns worked 
hardest of all. Their bruising, sprawling game broke up 
in a riot. 

AH across the country the basketball season— the winter 
season on the campus— had begun. More than 500 games 
were played in the college circuit alone and the smaller 
games, involving the smaller schools, trailed off into a maze 
of agate type on sports pages. But on the scene, in big col- 
leges and small, all basketball meant pretty much the same 
thing: a game, a dance, a date. 

La Salle is a small school in Philadelphia and doesn’t 
have a field house of its own. When the Explorers played 
Millersville they rented a local high school gymnasium. 
Quickly they went ahead 40-12 and as a contest, the game 
wasn’t much. But as a college evening, La Salle’s game with 
Millersville was just fine, especially for a trim girl who sat 
in a front row and drew whistles whenever she stood up. 
She stood up often. 

To an expert, De Paul’s 94-93 overtime victory over 


Minnesota at Chicago Stadium was no more than an 
interesting preliminary to the big test for Iowa. But to 
Marv Gerstein, a De Paul junior, there was near catas- 
trophe before his school managed to overcome an obvious 
outrage ( see below ) and secure victory. 

In California it was a matter of philosophy and Fred 
(Tex) Winter, the Kansas State coach, was the philosopher. 

“We’re not that bad a ball club,” he declared after the 
game and the riot had ended, “but the philosophy has cer- 
tainly changed for the worst on the Coast. Four or five years 
ago, the Midwest played pretty rough, but that was child’s 
play compared to this. And we’ve cleaned things up since.” 

The roughness led to a riot which started with a scram- 
ble for a loose ball, continued with a Kansas State assistant 
coach running onto the floor and ended with both benches 
and the university police in on the action. But the tumult 
and the shooting soon died. 

Basketball does not give its fans a full week for reflec- 
tion, as football does. Every night from now until March 
some teams will be playing. Most play three games each 
week. Someone has estimated that before this season ends 
8,000,000 people will have seen college basketball. To a 
few it will mean the intricacies of the sloughing defense 
and the screen. To others it will mean a chance to watch a 
special star. But to the collegians it will mean what it has 
always meant: a game, a dance, a date. 


obvious outrage draws De 
Paul crowd to its feet, led by irate 
junior, Marv Gerstein (in cap). Out- 
rage was completely forgotten when 
De Paul five won game in overtime. 


tom gola, graceful giant of La 
Salle, clears a rebound and hooks 
a pass to teammate Charley Singley. 

continued on next page 
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PREVIEW: GREAT SEASON, GREATER STAR 


B efore college basketball was 
scrubbed clean, it was easy for 
knowing gamblers and fixers to sit 
down in December, predict the results 
of games in February and be certain 
of a phenomenal degree of accuracy. 
That was 1951. Today it is a pleasure 
to report that no one has any idea 
what’s going to happen this season. 
Gamblers and fixers are no longer part 
of the game. 

There are at hand only theories and 
the usual supply of ‘‘can’t miss” teams. 
La Salle should do pretty well. So 
should Iowa. So should UCLA. 

And there are trends. Probably the 
best basketball will be played in the 
East, but the South is following tradi- 
tion. It is rising again. 

Mostly, though, there are stars, and 
the stars may make this basketball 
season the finest since scandal dark- 
ened the sport. To begin, we have an 
All-America five. To begin the five, we 
have Tom Gola of La Salle. 

THE GREATEST IN HISTORY 

Dispassionate men are saying that 
Gola is the greatest college basketball 
player in history. He passes brilliantly 
and shoots brilliantly and rebounds 
brilliantly and defends brilliantly. 
Last season he averaged 23 points a 
game. The average is an understate- 
ment of his team value. Gola is a six- 
foot-seven-inch senior, perfectly built 
and perfectly coordinated, who can 
play forward, center or guard. There 
is a theory that if Gola ever gets angry 
on a court he’ll score 100 points, but 
Gola, like Stan Musial, plays without 
temperament or temper. 

It’s a short ride from La Salle in 
Philadelphia to Duquesne in Pitts- 


T OP 10 FIVES 



Team 

Last year’s 
record 

1 

La Salle 

26-4 

2 

Duquesne 

26-3 

3 

Iowa 

17-5 

4 

Dayton 

25-7 

S 

N.C. State 

26-7 

6 

Niagara 

24-6 

7 

Wichita 

27-4 

S 

Kentucky 

25-0 

9 

UCLA 

18-7 

10 

St. Francis (Pa.) 

21-5 


burgh but it's a long step down from 
Gola to the Dukes’ Dick Ricketts. No 
criticism of Ricketts; Gola is just the 
best. 

In Ricketts, Duquesne has a fore- 
court man who plays in the pivot or 
out. He has been sporadically amazing 
throughout his career. This season he 
should be consistently amazing. 

So should John Horan of Dayton. 
Horan is six feet eight inches and so 
lean that he’s been nicknamed the Ver- 
tical Hyphen. But when Horan shoots 
he prompts exclamation points. 

Shortest of the brightest stars is a 
220-pound country boy from Jones- 
ville, N.C. named Dick Hemric. The 
“runt” is six feet six inches, plays for 
Wake Forest. He sank 50% of his field 
goal attempts last year. 

Indiana’s Don (Ox) Schlundt is the 
best center in the country. The finest 
tribute to Schlundt’s scoring skill is 
this: opponents gather around him and 
let long shots come — just so long as 
the Ox is harnessed. Schlundt's nick- 
name is no accident. He's six feet ten 
inches and weighs 225 pounds. 

Put Gola and Hemric at guards, Ho- 
ran and Ricketts at forwards, Schlundt 
at center and you have Si’s preseason 
All-America five. This may overlook 
the merits of other stars, but it’s a pre- 
season dream team, subject to change, 
with notice, as the season progresses. 

Gola should carry La Salle all the 
way to its second straight N.C. A. A. 
championship. “I don’t have a fifth 
man,” La Salle’s Coach Ken Loeffler 
was heard to wail last week. Perhaps, 
but he has three good men and Gola. 

Dudey Moore, who coaches Du- 
quesne, has another complaint. “No 
depth,” Dudey says, “and no Gola.” 
The complaint is minor. Behind Rick- 
etts, Duquesne has a Brooklyn boy 
named Sihugo Green with steel springs 
for legs. Green is a junior and it will 
be Moore’s pleasure to watch the young 
man develop. He should develop 
enough to make Duquesne the second 
best team in the country. 

Iowa takes the No. 3 spot and prob- 
ably will take the Big Ten champion- 
ship away from Indiana, too. The 
Hawkeyes have no single star like 
Schlundt but they had eight sopho- 
mores on their fine team last season. 
Now they have eight juniors and, 


by ROGER KAHN 

therefore, should be that much better. 

Dayton, with Horan and a seven- 
foot center named Billy Uhl, shapes 
up as the best midwestern independent 
and the fourth best in the country. 
North Carolina State, on N.C.A.A. 
probation, is ineligible for tournament 
competition. Perfectly eligible for regu- 
lar-season play, State looms as the No. 
5 team. Niagara, always tough, plays 
La Salle Saturday. A good game shapes 
up. Niagara is No. 6. 

Wichita, featuring speedy Cleo Lit- 
tleton, looks like the seventh best in 
the country. Kentucky, not the power 
it was, still has the top-flight coaching 
of Adolph Rupp. The Wildcats have 
promise and Rupp turns promise into 
results. No. 8. 

TWO GOOD PRACTICES 

The Pacific Coast is not strong. Per- 
haps it is a football hangover that 
prompts the selection of UCLA as 
No. 9, but the UCLAns do have stars 
in John Moore and Don Bragg. St. 
Francis of Loretto, Pa., an athletically 
ambitious small school, is a long-shot 
special at No.10. Dr. William Hughes, 
the coach, practices dentistry, so his 
squad practices after office hours— from 
8 to 10:30. Both practices are good. 

There are, of course, other teams 
who’ll crash the top 10. Fordham, Holy 
Cross and Alabama are strong and 
threatening. But in this December it 
is not possible to be quite sure what 
February holds. That’s the best thing 
that could possibly have happened to 
college basketball. 


ALL-AMERICA FIVE 


Pos. 

Player 

School 

Ht. 

LF 

Ricketts 

Duquesne 

67 y, r 

RF 

Horan 

Dayton 

6'8" 

C 

Schlundt 

Indiana 

6'10” 

RG 

Hemric 

Wake Forest 

6'6' 

LG 

Gola 

La Salle 

6'7" 


Players to watch 

Forwards: Cain, Iowa; Green, Duquesne; 
Garmaker, Minnesota; Sears, Santa Clara. 
Centers: Conlin, Fordham; Harper, Ala- 
bama; McKeen, Calif.; Shavlik, N.C. State 
Guards: Able, West. Ky.; Bauer, Seattle; 
Rollins, Louisville; Stephens, Notre Dame. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE EAST 


With the East dominant in the national 
picture, top teams in this sector can be 
spotted among the country's best ( oppo- 
site page). Behind the first flight is ford- 
ham. big enough and good enough to 
threaten any of the top 10. The Rams’ big- 
gest and best is Center Ed Conlin. 

holy cross has lost its strong boy, Togo 
Palazzi, from a squad that brought the 
N.I.T. title to Worcester, Mass. The Cru- 
saders have not lost Tom Heinsohn and 
loom as New England’s strongest by far. 

Other top Eastern independents are vil- 
lanova and penn state. Villanova still has 
Bob Schafer, who averaged 27 points a 
game last season. Penn State was strong 

THE SOUTH 

It’s tradition, suh, to look toward Ken- 
tucky. There, among the mountains and 
the platers, dwells Adolph Rupp. 

For nine straight seasons Rupp’s Ken- 
tucky squads won Southeastern Conference 
championships. Overemphasis led to scan- 
dal and in the season of 1952-53 the 
N.C.A.A. snapped Kentucky’s string by 
ordering the school to withdraw from com- 
petition for the year. Kentucky played 
“informally” and drew big crowds to inter- 
squad games, then last season went un- 
beaten. Frank Ramsey, CHIT Hagan and 
Lou Tsioropoulos, Kentucky's stars, were 
graduate students and ineligible for the 
N.C.A.A. tournament. So Kentucky had 
to pass it up. 

THE MIDWEST 

There’s a good chance that the Big Ten 
basketball race will end up this spring as 
lopsided as the American League race for a 
pennant did last summer. What the Yan- 
kees and Indians did to the weaker ball 
clubs, iowa and Indiana should do to the 
weaker fives. 

Forddy Anderson, an ambitious man, is 
coaching Michigan state, but this is his 
first year. Minnesota has Dick Garmaker 
and northwestern has a squad of three 
seniors and five juniors. The other Big Ten 
clubs don’t figure at all. 

The Missouri Valley Conference runs 
from Detroit to Texas and goes in for top- 
notch teams. Once Oklahoma a & m had 

THE SOUTHWEST 

There just doesn’t seem to be a power- 
house in the cow country or the desert this 
year, tcu and smu can be expected to 
battle it out for the Southwest Conference 
crown Rice and Texas shared last year. 
baylor can be expected to make it close. 
texas tech, last year’s Border Confer- 

THE FAR WEST 


enough to make the N.C.A.A. semifinals. 

The New York metropolitan area, in 
prescandal days a seat of basketball great- 
ness, has dropped back, seton hall looks 
strongest after Fordham. st. johns of 
Brooklyn should be improved. 

In the Ivy League, Cornell, which won 
its first loop championship in 30 years last 
season, is favored to win its second in 31 
years this winter. The "big” man is five- 
foot-six-inch Chuck Rolles. penn. third in 
the league last year, has a new coach, three 
good veteran players, and should move to 
second. A year ago princeton followed Cor- 
nell. This year the Tigers likely will trail 
both Cornell and Penn. 


This season the trio is through with grad- 
uate work and Rupp is rebuilding. He says 
he cannot rebuild enough to cope with Ala- 
bama. Somehow, though, it is hard to be- 
lieve that Kentucky will be unseated again 
as long as Rupp remains. He likes to win and 
he knows how. 

north CAROLiNASTATElikestowinthe At- 
lantic Coast Conference championship and 
often does— so often that the N.C.A.A. 
has entered this scene, too. The Wolfpack 
is eligible for regular season play but inel- 
igible for the N.C.A.A. tournament — pun- 
ishment for overemphasis. 

wake forest will push N.C. State in the 
title race, with Dick Hemric pushing hard- 
est. north Carolina has some competent 


things its own way, playing for possession, 
boring customers and winning consistent- 
ly. This year, for the first time in memory, 
the Aggies are without a giant. If you don’t 
get the ball off the backboard, you can’t 
play for possession. 

Coach Ed Hickey teaches fast breaks 
at st. louis and has a fine marksman in 
Dick Boushka. He doesn't have enough of 
everything else. 

wichita looks like the inheritor of the 
Missouri Valley crown. Cleo Littleton 
heads a veteran team that plays its home 
games in a 4,100-seat arena. The arena is 
sold out for this entire season and has been 
since last spring. Basketball-happy Wich- 


ence championship club, should win again. 

The Mountain states are usually grouped 
with the Southwest and amid the Moun- 
tains two teams want one title, utah is 
a sound choice for the Skyline Conference 
crown and Wyoming is just as sound a 
choice to be a pretender. 


KEN LOEFFLER. LA SALLE 

In his 19 years of coaching, 
he has won a total of 271 
games. Coached “ students ” 
at Yale, now has top-notch 
players at La Salle. But he 
also has an ulcer. 


The Yankee Conference is a little band 
of brothers which does not threaten to un- 
seat the Big Ten as a domain of high- 
powered athletes. But it does boast one 
high-powered player: Art Quimby of Con- 
necticut. The Uconns were 7-0 in their 
league, should repeat. 


ADOLPH RUPP. KENTUCKY 

Baron of the bluegrass coun- 
try, wears only brown suits, 
believes they're lucky. Prob- 
ably he’s right. In 21, years 
as coach, Rupp has won 1,96, 
lost only 82. 


veterans and sophomore star Lenny Rosen- 
bluth. duke has height and seasoning. 

In the Southern Conference the presea- 
son script called for GEORGE WASHINGTON tO 
repeat, furman and west Virginia may 
trouble George Washington. 

Among the Southern independents, 
louisville seems far ahead. 


BUCKY O’CONNOR. IOWA 

In his fourth year at Iowa, 
has hit upon device of using 
weight lifting as team con- 
ditioner. Says it makes bas- 
ketball seem lighter. Has 1,8 
18 record with Hawkeycs. 

ita fans, who won’t be able to see their 
team, are looking toward next year. A field 
house seating close to 12,000 will have been 
built by then. The Big Seven promises a 
close race. Colorado and Kansas are the 
favorites. Among the independents behind 
dayton there is notre dame. 


DOC HAYES, SMU 

He spotted excavation for 
new SMU sports arena in 
Dallas and reported: “This 
is where they’ll bury me." 
The report is premature. 






Two new coaches have hit the Coast this 
year but it’s doubtful that either will 
open with a champion. Howie Dallmar at 
Stanford, after a hitch at Penn, has a team 
that offers ample opportunity to utilize 
hiscoachingtalents. PeteNewell, whoserved 
in the Big Ten after a successful career 
at San Francisco, has moved to Califor- 
nia. He has a team with Bob McKeen 
and he has hopes. 

But Johnny Wooden, a veteran of six 
years at ucla, has the club of power and 


balance. “We’re expecting to get a good 
boost from football,” a UCLA basketball 
man explained. “We think that winning 
spirit will carry us along.” 

oregon state is probably the only team 
in the country with two seven-footers. 
Swede Halbrook is seven feet three inches; 
Phil Shadoin is an even seven feet. Natur- 
ally, Oregon State is a favorite in the 
Pacific Coast Conference’s Northern Divi- 
sion, as UCLA is in the South. Oregon 
State is not a national standout. 


JOHNNY WOODEN. UCLA 

Narrowly missed conference 
title in Southern Division 
last year and determined not 
to miss again. In his six years 
at school his teams have won 
121 games. 

In the California Basketball Association, 
santa clara. with Ken Sears, shapes up 
as the strongest team. 

For more basketball, turn the page 
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ucla man Bob Ballard, 6' 2', 
towers over Kansas State’s 6’ 7' Joe 
Powell as he leaps and launches shot 
at basket. Ballard’s shot scored and 
helped UCLA to victory in a game 
that produced riot and had Kansas 
State Coach Tex Winter loosing blast 
at “philosophy” of Coast basketball. 


carl cain, lithe Iowa forward, 
drives in for a score against Loyola. 
Cain, a junior expected to lead Hawk- 
eyes to Big Ten title, tallied 22 points 
and led his team to a triumph. "We 
had the big-town jitters for a while,” 
said Iowa Coach O’Connor, “but Cain 
got rid of them for us in a hurry.” 






SOUNDTRACK 
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SI REFLECTIONS ON THE WEEK’S BOXING 
CARD, THE TENNIS UPROAR IN AUSTRALIA 
AND THE WORSENING STATE OF THE MINORS 


The menu 

T he U.S. prize-fight menu on televi- 
sion last week offered for public con- 
sumption one very good fight, one me- 
diocre fight and one horrible fight. In 
the very good one, 22-year-old Light- 
weight Rookie Frankie Ryff fought ten 
blazing fast rounds with a Cuban vet- 
eran named Orlando Zulueta, won de- 
cisively despite cuts over both eyes, 
and left Madison Square Garden echo- 
ing with heartfelt applause — a sound 
which has all but vanished from U.S. 
fight arenas. 

In the mediocre fight, Heavyweight 
Charlie Norkus spent ten rounds chas- 
ing Reluctant Roland La Starza 
around the ring at the Cleveland 
Arena and flailing the air with a won- 
derfully ponderous overhand right. 
The fans dutifully sang fistiana’s lat- 
est song hit, “Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart.” In the horrible fight, Welter- 
weight Champion Johnny Saxton, the 
Klutching Kutie of the IBC, strained 
and wrestled through ten slow rounds at 
Los Angeles Olympic Auditorium with 
Ramon Fuentes, a local boy who is al- 
most as adept at grabbing as he. The 
fighters clinched 138 times by actual 
count. The fans not only sang “Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart,” but stamped, 
booed and threw showers of paper cups 
from the sixth round on. When the 
contest was over, one gallery seat 
holder rose, flung a penny down into 
the ring and spat in dramatic disgust. 


Mutiny in Kooyong 

E very follower of American ten- 
nis has long been aware — and pos- 
sibly sometimes envious— of the Hop- 
man System (SI, Aug. 30). It is in ef- 
fect, a sort of continuous boot-training 
period during which Harry Hopman, 
nonplaying captain of the Australian 
Davis Cup team, marches a squad of 
able youngsters around the world from 
tournament to tournament, capturing 
all the available cups and trophies. The 
success formula has been a relatively 
simple one: live only for tennis. 

In Melbourne last week, despite 
what Captain Hopman says of the fine 
state of health enjoyed by Australian 
tennis (see page 30), the inevitable re- 
volt came at last. At first it was a one- 
man mutiny touched off by Lew Hoad, 
20, powerhouse hero of last year’s Da- 
vis Cup Challenge Round. Playing in 
the Victorian championships, Hoad 
seemed a pale, ineffectual shadow of his 
old self. He was carried to five sets be- 
fore disposing of England’s Roger 
Becker in an early round. Next time 
out he had to come from behind to 
eliminate Sven Davidson of Sweden in 
another five-setter. During this lack- 
luster match, the blond powerhouse 
heard a strange noise echoing around 
Kooyong Stadium: the sound of Aus- 
tralian voices jeering him for one of 
the worst showings of his career. 

Off the court Hoad told newsmen 
with a frankness they could hardly 



believe: "I was just fed up. I did not 
care whether I won or not. I’m just 
tired of tennis and I get so I do not give 
a hang.” In his semifinal match against 
the American champion, Vic Seixas, 
Hoad lost in three straight sets. Some 
observers thought they detected angry 
tears in Lew’s eyes. 

The revolt against the Hopman Sys- 
tem spread rapidly. Hoad’s mother, 
Mrs. Bonnie Hoad, told the newspa- 
pers: "Lew has not had a chance to 
relax since the Davis Cup last Christ- 
mas. He was under discipline during 
the Davis Cup and soon afterward 
went into the army for national service 
training. When he came out he went on 
an overseas tennis tour— still under dis- 
cipline.” The Melbourne paper Truth 
printed an open letter to Hopman be- 
ginning: “WAKE UP TO YOUR- 
SELF. It’s because of you, Harry; 
because you won’t let him off your 
apron strings; because you treat him 
like a child; because you make him eat, 
think, drink, and live for nothing else 
but tennis.” 

Hopman took up the challenge like 
the experienced warrior that he is. 
“There’s no reason for Hoad to play 
below his top,” he replied. “But his 
lapse is mental and unfortunately it is 
difficult to overcome in championship 
play.” Replied Truth hotly: “Come off 
it, Harry. That’s a lot of hooey. He was 
driven into mental lapses before he 
went onto the court. Give the boy a 
break ... let him go out at night oc- 
casionally. Let him blow his stack to 
the press if he wants to, instead of bot- 
tling up his story for your exclusives in 
the Flinders Street Flash [a competi- 
tive reference, the Melbourne Herald, 
for which Hopman reports tennis].” 

At week’s end the tennis world had 
lots to contemplate. And so had Hop- 
man. Although Mrs. Hoad had ac- 
knowledged that she didn’t really think 
Hopman "browbeat the boys,” he was 
still faced with the task of getting his 
four-man squad in shape for the Chal- 
lenge Round. He sounded confident: 
“It will not be so difficult in Davis Cup 
play, when he [Hoad] has the team 
captain [name: Harry Hopman | at 
courtside to arrest any tendency to lose 
concentration or interest.” 

Morituri te saiutamus 

B efore the major league meetings in 
New York this week, the men who 
own baseball spent a week contemplat- 
ing the minor league sessions in Hous- 
ton, Tex. Faced with the bitter and 
pressing problem besetting baseball, 
they did just what Columnist Red 
Smith predicted they would do with 
the same bitter and pressing problem 
continued on next page 
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at the major league meetings. They 
closed their eyes and hoped it would 
go away. 

The problem, stated simply, is this: 
the minor leagues are dying. Some 
baseball men at Houston realized this, 
and for a small moment there was hope 
that they might try to do something 
about it. But in accepting the fact, they 
seemed to feel that they had solved the 
problem. ‘‘The minor leagues?”— these 
men said, with a figurative shrug of 
the shoulders— ‘‘the minor leagues are 
doomed.” That taken care of, they 
went back to more important things, 
like studying the plywood bulletin 
board that carried among other things 
the official averages of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ontario League. 

J. Alvin Gardner, for 23 years presi- 
dent of the Texas League before his 
retirement last spring, said: “Every- 
body’s making so much of the plight of 
the minors, but in all the years I’ve 
been in baseball I’ve never seen any big 
years except right after the war. It’s 
always been a fight in the minors.” 

It’s always been a fight, Mr. Gard- 
ner, but never like this. Before, it was 
a fight to get people interested in base- 
ball, instead of in movies, bingo, pic- 
nics, necking or long drives in the coun- 
try. Now, people are interested in base- 
ball, but they stay home to watch it on 
television. This works fine in the major 
leagues, because the dollar lost at the 
gate when a fan stays home to watch 
the game comes back in the form of 
increased TV revenue. In the minors, 
the fan who stays home to watch base- 
ball on television usually watches major 
league baseball, and the minors don’t 
share in the loot. The parent club, 
counting its money, looks irritably at 
the minor league franchise with its 
books in the red and severs connec- 
tions. Another minor league town dies, 
another league is crippled. 

When enough towns die and enough 
leagues are crippled, minor league base- 
ball as we know it will no longer exist. 
This is a matter of great importance 
to men who have money invested in 
minor league teams. (A small voice 
whispers that, it might almost become 
a matter of great importance to men 
who have money invested in major 
league teams, too; with no minor 
leagues, where will the major league 
players come from?) 

At Houston the minor leagues wres- 
tled with the problem, took it in their 
teeth and worried it as a dog would a 
bone. Frank Lawrence, angry owner of 
the Portsmouth, Va. team in the Pied- 
mont League, announced that the suit 
he had filed against the major leagues 
(which held that unrestricted broad- 
casting and telecasting of major league 
games had ruined the minors) would be 
carried through to the end. The minor 
league representatives passed a meas- 
ure barring commercial broadcasting 
and telecasting of baseball games from 


stations outside a ball club’s own home 
territory, which is anything within a 
50-mile radius of the ball park. This 
could not become organized-baseball 
law unless the major leagues also ap- 
proved it, which seemed highly unlike- 
ly, so the minors went a step— a very 
big step— farther and voted 19-14 to 
end the major-minor agreement, the 
backbone of organized baseball. Be- 
cause such a step requires a three- 
fourths vote of approval, it failed to 
pass. This time. 

The minor leaguers tried at Houston 
— like children trying desperately to 
make a tolerantly amused parent un- 
derstand that the house really is on fire 
—but they accomplished nothing. 

The major leaguers smiled and nod- 
ded, enjoyed the food and the drinks, 
cut up old touches, made a few major 
league trades, and studied the bulletin 
board. 

Billiards: bad show 

W HEN the world is wrong, hardly to 
be endured,” J. B. Priestley, the 
novelist, once wrote, “I shall return to 
Thurston’s and there smoke a pipe 
among the connoisseurs of top and 
side.” Mr. Priestley’s reference was 
to Thurston’s Academy in Leicester 
Square, a hallowed hall of billiards and 
snooker which is to British practition- 
ers of these arts what Wimbledon is to 
tennis fans. Now the distressing news 
from London is that neither Mr. Priest- 
ley nor any other fugitive from an un- 
endurable world may count on finding 


sanctuary at Thurston’s much longer. 
For early in the new year, the acad- 
emy will be torn down by the Automo- 
bile Association, which owns the land 
and needs more space for its own 
wretched business. 



Thurston’s was opened in 1901 by 
the firm of Thurston and Company, 
Ltd., which manufactures billiard ta- 
bles. In the years since then, it sur- 
vived a bombing in World War II and 
regularly drew to its tables the great- 
est names in British billiards. All the 
stories of the great matches at Thurs- 
ton’s could not be told within the lim- 
its of a Dublin wake. And, in the sol- 
emnity of the moment, it would be un- 
seemly to tell more than one. Seems 
that one time Tom Reece perfected a 
new stroke and decided to try it on an- 
other artist of the cue, Melbourne In- 
man. Reece made two breaks (runs to 
you) of nearly 3,000 which meant that 
Inman had to sit still for almost 
five days. During the second run of 
3,000, Reece demanded that Inman be 
charged admission as a spectator. After 
an interval, the spectators laughed 
quietly. It was a joke, you see. Inman 
did not laugh, however. Simply ig- 
nored the remark and when his turn 
came, he got up and won the match. 

Not a very good show, tearing down 
Thurston 's. 


SPECTACLE PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS KNOPF 

GLITTERING ROYAL 

High-stepping parade horses, wearing $10,000 in saddles 
and silver, highlight the 56th staging of the American Royal 
Horse Show & Livestock exhibition in Kansas City, Mo. 

Around the turn of the century a trade paper, reporting on the annual live- 
stock show held at Kansas City, Mo., favorably compared the exhibition 
with the British Royal Livestock show and remarked, “The American 
Royal is coming.” The title stuck and today the American Royal has be- 
come the nation’s biggest horse show— and one totally unlike any other. 

This year, at the 56th American Royal there were 860 entries in the sad- 
dle, harness and jumping events, 3,000 livestock entries and several dare- 
devil professional acts thrown in. Prize money totaled $150,000, and 16 
performances drew 138,303 spectators. 

The huge crowds saw horsemanship in some of its finest moments. 
They were treated also to a glittering pageantry which befits the show’s 
name so well. For the American Royal is every bit as bright as it is 
big, an ever-changing panorama of color, action and thrills. High point: 
the showing of the Western parade horses, where each animal was decked 
out with an average of $10,000 worth of saddle, silver and trimmings. 
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gold crown flags of American Royal show fly with Stars 
and Stripes in Kansas City arena where eight-day event was held. 


Spectators saw a livestock show and kids' rodeo as well as con- 
tests for saddle horses and harness ponies (above). 





SPECTACLE con tin tied 



prize merefords, each weighing a ton, 
were part of big livestock exhibition. 



stage hold-up re-enacted by the Rodeo Kids, a trick-riding juvenile act, 
was part of a two-hour show of skill and horsemanship in the Old West spirit. 



stampede start was made by Rodeo Kids in thrilling started in Independence, Mo. 15 years ago, learn fundamentals of 

high-speed barrel race. Children in juvenile rodeo, which was riding and handling horses, and range in age from four to 18 years. 

Continued on next page 
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OPEN-MOUTHED YOUNGSTERS gave 

their full attention to awesome spectacle of 
color, action and thrills unfolding before them 
at the American Royal. Their favorite act was 
jumping white horses (below). 


flying albinos leaped over a jump in 
one of show's most spectacular acts. The al- 
binos were mounts of an all-girl white-horse 
troupe, here ridden bareback by Elaine Kra- 
mer of Prairie du Chien, Wis. 




The Same to You . . . and Many of Them 
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SYDNEY’S PACKED WHITE CITY STADIUM DURING 1951 MATCHES. CAPACITY HAS BEEN UPPED THIS YEAR FROM 17,000 TO 25,162 


“HOSTILE GALLERIES- HOOEY!” 

The captain of Australia’s Davis Cup team defends the honor of 

Aussie fans and predicts victory in the 1954 Challenge Round by harry hopman 


Australia will retain the Davis Cup 
in the Challenge Round in Sydney 
on Dec. 27-29 with a winning margin 
greater than the 3-2 victory of last 
year. If form holds up, as I expect it 
will, Australia should win three of the 
four singles matches and the doubles. 
Only Tony Trabert stands a chance 
to win for the Americans. 

I make this prediction while allow- 
ing for a stronger team than the one 
that represented the U.S. last year. 
Trabert has recaptured the great form 
he held in Australia last summer, and 
I believe he will play as well as he 
did during the wonderful match he lost 
so narrowly to Lew Hoad at the Koo- 
yong courts in Melbourne in 1953. 
Ham Richardson has matured. Win- 
ning the National at Forest Hills seems 
to have given Vic Seixas confidence 
and Billy Talbert is a more experi- 


enced captain than he was in 1953. 
With all these advantages, and I be- 
lieve they are ones to be reckoned with, 
the Australians are a stronger team 



HAPPY HOPMAN is all smiles at 1954 
grass court tournament in Orange, N.J. 


than they were last year and with 
luck could even sweep all five Chal- 
lenge Round matches. 

While I am predicting things, I will 
stick my head out in another direction. 
The Australian galleries will behave 
themselves well, as they always do, 
and the American players will return 
to their country in far better spirits 
than when they left last year with Tra- 
bert threatening to tell the world of 
“the great difficulties under which 
Americans had to play in Australia.” 

Nothing that has happened in inter- 
national tennis competition during the 
many years I have been associated 
with it has ever been more unfortunate 
or more unfair to the people of Austra- 
lia than that incident. What Trabert 
said was so far from the facts that I im- 
mediately wrote to a number of friends, 
some of them officials, defending the 
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Australian galleries. But as late as Sep- 
tember, many Americans talking with 
me about their 1954 Cup prospects still 
remarked that “our players will simply 
have to accustom themselves to your 
hostile Australian galleries.” 

Hostile galleries — hooey! 

Why not take the word of such U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association officials as Al- 
rick H. Man Jr. and Dr. S. Ellsworth 
Davenport Jr., who after managing 
teams in 1952 and 1953 returned with 
nothing but words of praise for Aus- 
tralian fans? In all the years that Amer- 
icans have played in Australia no such 
charges have ever before been made. 

Americans should, I think, be told 
something of an incident involving 
Seixas in Philadelphia last July. 

WORDS THAT CUT 

My wife, who had played in the 
tournament there, attended an official 
dinner at which Seixas was one of the 
speakers. After telling his audience he 
could not say all he would wish about 
Australian galleries because of the 
presence of an Australian at the din- 
ner, he launched into a bitter and far 
from factual account of the “harsh” 
treatment he and other Americans had 
suffered at the hands of galleries in 
Australia. I can tell you such talk hurts 
deeply. I think our Australian tennis 
fans are the best in the world because 
Australians know and love the game. 

Most of the trouble, I think, began 
as the result of a misunderstanding. 
In the last game of the historic Hoad- 
Trabert struggle, with the score 5-6 
against him, Trabert missed his first 
service and then sent down a fast sec- 
ond delivery so close to the line that 
Hoad, playing safe, returned the ball 
before he heard the linesman’s call of 
“fault.” The call came just as the ball 
sped across the net for a fine back- 
hand placement. A small section of the 
gallery high up in the towering stands, 
apparently unaware of the call, ap- 
plauded Hoad’s shot. Tony, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, misunder- 
stood the applause and felt the expres- 
sion of joy was over his double fault. 

I grant that in the tenseness of the 
match at that point there might have 
been some overanxious handclapping, 
but I felt— and so did Hoad— that the 
applause most clearly heard was for 
the fine backhand return he had made. 
But within 20 minutes of the end of 
the match, which came a couple of 
points later, Tony criticized the Koo- 
yong spectators in a broadcast from a 
Melbourne radio station. Had not Ted 
Schroeder, former American Davis Cup 
star, been on the same program, Tony 


might have heaped further abuse on 
the gallery which had been thrilled al- 
most as much by his fine fight as they 
were by Hoad’s magnificent win. 

There were no complaints 10 days 
later when Trabert beat Hoad in the 
finals of the South Australian cham- 
pionships at Adelaide. Then Hoad went 
into the army and Trabert was the 
outstanding favorite for the National 
Championships in Sydney. With Tal- 
bert teamed with Rosewall, it threat- 
ened to be an American tournament. 

But the rot set in early. Talbert, 
eager to return home, played his way 
out of the singles and doubles and de- 
parted. In the quarter finals Trabert 
met Veteran Jack Bromwich, one of 
the great heroes of Australia and tennis 
but now past his peak. He overpowered 
Bromwich in the early sets 6-1, 6-1 and 
appeared an easy victor. But in the 
third set Trabert relaxed and his 35- 
year-old, two-handed opponent won 
easily on the consistency and accuracy 
of his shots. Again in the next set 
Trabert appeared to take Bromwich 
too lightly and the Australian gained 
a break-through of service for a 4-2 
lead. The gallery became enthusiastic 
over Bromwich’s unusual showing, and 
Trabert displayed his irritation by not 
making any effort as he lost the last 
two games. That made it two sets all. 

In the last set Trabert played hard 
in the opening game, but he had lost 
his touch and he played poorly. When 
he lost that game he did not try at all 


for the next four, failing to use power 
on service and refusing to make any 
effort to get to drop shots. With the 
score 5-0, a small section of the gallery 
booed or passed uncomplimentary 
remarks that stung Trabert into action. 
He won the next game, but it was too 
late and he lost the last and the match. 
Very few people yet know that Brom- 
wich offered to forfeit at 5-0 but the 
umpire told him to continue. 

SILENT AND SULLEN 

It was a most disappointed gallery. 
The spectators had come to see the 
American champion, and Trabert had 
failed them. Although he blamed the 
gallery for his poor showing, I thought 
they had been most patient. Looking 
back on Trabert's appalling perform- 
ance, I am surprised they refrained for 
so long from showing annoyance. 

Fortunately, Trabert returned to 
Australia this year without any chip 
on his shoulder and was well received 
by the fans in Sydney at his first ap- 
pearance since the unhappy lapse. His 
demeanor could not have been better 
as he lost to Don Candy in the New 
South Wales Championships, and the 
gallery was warm and appreciative. 

I think the bitterness of their disap- 
pointment had much to do with the 
blowup of the American players last 
year. They were entitled to be disap- 
pointed. When Seixas and Trabert won 
the doubles in the Challenge Round to 
continued on next page 


pensive wives Shauna Trabert and Dolly Ann Seixas watch game at Melbourne’s 
Kooyong Stadium last year. U.S.’s Billy Talbert has barred wives from this year’s trip. 
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soldier hoad began three months’ 
army duty after 1953 Davis Cup matches. 


DAVIS CUP continued from page SJ 
give their team a 2-1 lead with two 
singles to be played, they did appear 
likely to win. At their last grass court 
tournament, Trabert and Seixas had 
taken the respective scalps of Rosewall 
and Hoad. Further, the Americans had 
played in the Challenge Round before. 
The Australians never had. 

Butsomething jammed up the works. 
I think there was some overconfidence 
about it all— and that might have 
cost the United States the cup. Of 
course Dinny Pails, the Australian who 
coached the Americans, had done much 
to build up the United States team’s 
confidence to greater heights. Not that 
there was any valid reason why Pails 
should not have been impressed by the 
form he saw revealed in the American 
practice sessions. Pails really was the 
right man for the Americans to use. In 
his opinion Australian amateur tennis 
had been second-rate since he turned 
professional, even though Australia 
won the cup after he had made the 
switch. It was Dinny who, three 
months before the 1953 Challenge 
Round, forecast an easy win for the 
United States and this despite the fact 
that he had seen the Australian players 
in only one tournament in the previous 
nine months. He will be with the 
United States team again this year. 

Australian teams have not needed 
Pails for practice for several reasons. 
Being at home, they always have an 
abundance of good practice available. 
Further, Frank Sedgman and Ken 
McGregor were on hand last year and 
will be again thi3 time. Finally, Dinny 
has always been most outspoken and 


has never tried to soft-pedal his con- 
tention that he and his fellow profes- 
sionals are much superior to the ama- 
teurs. His type of temperament does 
not suit me. I look for someone not 
only capable of giving the squad tough 
practice, but also able to play down a 
little if it seems that one of my team 
needs a little build-up of confidence. 

My two-fold position as captain of 
various teams and as sportswriter with 
the Melbourne Herald has at times 
added to the misunderstandings that 
have marred play in Australia. 

They have also made me a sitting 
shot for some of my critics. The keen 
competition in Australian journalism, 
intensified by jealousies which are un- 
avoidable, and the fact that the major- 
ity of the writers assigned to cover ten- 
nis don’t know the game and must 
perforce look for sidelights (“angles,” 
as they like to call them) combine to 
cause hard feelings. 

Far too often the writers rely solely 
on their own imagination. If their slant 
is unfair to any member of my squad, 
I am in a position to correct them pub- 
licly— and I do. You can well imagine 
how that endears me to those who like 
to manufacture colorful stories. 

“SAV'S" ORDEAL 

Australia won the cup from the 
United States in 1950, and I think the 
strongest team to challenge since was 
the one in 1951. Frank Shields cap- 
tained Dick Savitt, Schroeder, Seixas, 
Trabert and Richardson. Jack Kramer 
was co-opted as professional coach and 
trainer. Immediately after the team ar- 
rived, Shields and Kramer set it the 
kind of training program they had 
learned that teams under my captain- 
cy usually followed. The first day they 
all ran distances and sprints and did a 
number of speed, stamina and supple- 
ness exercises. The next day, Savitt 
pleaded that he had never trained that 
way and had managed to win the Aus- 
tralian and Wimbledon titles by train- 
ing on the court. His plea was turned 
down. His form went from bad to 
worse and, although he recovered some 
of his best form a month before the 
Challenge Round, he was out of the 
calculations by that time. I think 
“Sav” was crucified that year for the 
sake of the Shields-Kramer theory that 
a net-rusher was needed to beat the 
champion net-rusher of that time, 
Sedgman. They pinned their hopes on 
Kramer’s buddy, Schroeder, who had 
helped Kramer win the cup from Aus- 
tralia the first year after World War 
II, in 1946. On such little things are 
Davis Cups won and lost. 


This year, Talbert has substantially 
the same team he had in 1953. Trabert 
and Seixas are his mainstays. He has 
Richardson for an emergency, and Jer- 
ry Moss and Mike Green are young 
men seeking experience. But there are 
several major differences. Richardson 
has improved sufficiently to be regard- 
ed as a replacement in either singles or 
doubles. Ham is a clever player with 
an all-round game, and as he improves 
he is learning to pace his diabetes bet- 
ter. In all, the Americans make a 
strong challenge. 

Australia must yet make the right 
selections for singles and doubles. It 
has often been said that the home team 
has an advantage because of the addi- 
tional number of top players available 
and, therefore, the wide choice open to 
selectors when it comes to naming the 
team. In Australia’s case in recent 
years it has done no good at all. 

STUMBLING TO VICTORY 

In 1951, at the first defense after the 
winning of the cup from the United 
States, Australia’s selectors relied upon 
early-season results instead of last-min- 
ute form and named Merv Rose over 
McGregor for singles with Sedgman. 
Rose lost both singles to Schroeder and 
Seixas— and McGregor teamed with 
Sedgman to win the doubles to add to 
Sedgman’s two singles wins to give 
Australia the winning margin of 3-2. 

In 1953 the selectors did it again, 
this time finding trouble in the galaxy 
of doubles stars available. A few hours 
before the vital doubles match it was 
announced that Hoad would pair with 
continued on page 68 



straining trabert cuts at ball in 
losing match against Hartwig this summer. 
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The other presents will have to wait... 

when he gets Bobby Jones clubs and AIBFLITE golf balls for Christmas? 


A golfer always needs new golf balls! And 
the perfect Christmas gift choice is a handsome 
box of Spalding AIR-FLITEs' . 

The DURA-THIN® cover of the AIR-FL1TE 
makes it a brand-new, high-compression ball 
with maximum distance and uniformity, and 
amazing resistance to scuffing. Ask for new 
AIR-FLITEs for vour golfer, anywhere the 
Spalding line is sold. 

And if you want to go really “all out,” it’s 
Spalding Bobby /ones synch RO-DYNED® 
golf clubs — a truly wonderful Christmas present 
for your golfer. Here's the one gift he'll appre- 
ciate all year long, and for years to come. 

Any golfer who has played these SYNCH RO- 
DYNED woods and irons knows they'll really 
improve his game. 


SYNCH RO-DYNED golf clubs with the new 
Truc-Tcmpcr Rocket shafts mean a uniform 
“feel" — identical in every dub in a matched set. 
They'll give round after round of better, more 
satisfying golf. And, for the real golf enthusi- 
ast, nothing beats cutting down strokes! 

Any store that carries Spalding sporting goods 
has the new registered Bobby Jones clubs right 
now! Why not let them show you the Spalding 
way to make your husband the happiest man 
on the block come Christmas. 

P.S. And remember, sir, if she plays golf 
. . . there is no finer gift than Spalding 
clubs for women. She'll love them. 

Spalding 
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SURPRISING 

Forty-odd men visited little Rocky 
Island in Lake Superior to stalk its 

R ocky Island lay quiet under a gray 
sky at first light. Among the small- 
est (two square miles) of Wisconsin’s 
22-island Apostle group, it neverthe- 
less had perhaps the greatest concen- 
tration of whitetail deer in the U.S. 
For the 40 hunters who picked up their 
rifles outside Laurie Nourse’s camp it 
was a time of great expectation. But 
they were in for a lot of surprises. 

Rocky was stiff with more than 400 
deer. The hunt— for both bucks and 
does— was actually staged to benefit 
them, for the herd was too big for the 
feed available. At start of winter the 
harvested bucks averaged 92 pounds 
against a normal 140. 

The cover was so thick that red-clad 
hunters could seldom see one another 
beyond 30 yards. Many a hunter who 
thought he was alone was surrounded 
by others — and also by deer which re- 
mained largely invisible. When some- 
one moved noisily he was almost sure 
to spook a deer which would appear 
unexpectedly. One such was Jerry, a 
tame beribboned deer who showed up 
frequently (left) but, miraculously, 
was never shot at. 



tame deer named Jerry was an added 
hazard. He wore a red ribbon for protection. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


DEER HUNT 

400-odd deer. Ready for a slaughter, 
they found the game had other ideas 


Arthur Uhlmann, hunting for the 
first time, looked up from his compass 
as a buck, disturbed by someone, trot- 
ted up. He shot it. Two men walking 
drove four bucks past an astonished 
hunter nearby who shot at each deer 
as it galloped past, missing three but 
hitting the last one. 

As the hunt progressed, the deer 
even avoided such mistakes, and 
“drives” were organized. Hunters 
walked abreast through the cover, try- 
ing to herd the game toward gunners 
posted ahead. They were only partly 
successful; a mass drive down a third 
of the island netted only three does. 
On one drive when there was a light 
snow, tracks showed that a buck had 
practically crawled on its belly through 
40 feet of sparse ground hemlock to 
escape a waiting rifleman. 

Even so, Nourse’s 40 hunters shot 
34 deer (about half were does, less wary 
than bucks). Considering the hunting 
pressure, Rocky’s deer acquitted them- 
selves well. The total bag from the 13 
Apostle Islands was 360 for some 1,100 
hunters. An even better statistic: no 
one got hurt. 



big drive is organized to herd the game 
to tip of the island. The bag: three does. 



SIGN OF a BUCK, a tree trunk partly scraped bare of bark by a deer that polished 
its antlers there, is studied by Hunter Mel Ellis as he searches the woods for deer. 



buck on a rope, nine-pointer shot by novice hunter Arthur Uhlmann on an al- 
most inaccessible hill, is lowered down a cliff to shore line for removal to camp by boat. 

continued on next page 
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Bag Boy is 
the gift every 
golfer wants 


' • Chicago. Illinois: 43 1 W. Pershinn Koad. 


LOSS OF a shirtt ail was price that novice hunter Arthur Uhlmann had to pay for 
killing his first deer. Here the ritual is amiably performed by veteran hunter Mel Ellis. 
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Make Any Occasion 

An Occasion with . . . 




• Made by the Makers of 
Qreat Western, America's 
Largest Selling Champagne 


m.\ES SINCE 

COPYRIGHT 1954 BY THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, RHEIMS, H AMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK 


"Champagne," they’ll say, "how extravagant!" But Champagne is 
surprisingly inexpensive. And it makes any occasion — whether 
you’re having a dinner, a reception, or a dancing party — 
something special. Great Western Champagne 
makes any occasion an occasion. 

Always Ask for it by Name — 
say Great Western. 


And for the perfect 
cocktail, try 
Great Western American 
Cocktail Sherry. 
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B lessed with bright, white, sandy beaches, clear blue water for swimming 
or fishing, and a semitropical climate that makes for year-round comfort, 
the islands of the Caribbean are turning into an American playground. To cap- 
ture the spirit of this exciting resort area, SI commissioned Artist John Groth 
to visit four of the most popular island areas and give an artist’s impression 
of these former haunts of pirates, empire builders and swashbucklers. First 
stop on the itinerary was Jamaica in the British West Indies, where Groth 
traveled by boat to a beach party (below) at Ocho Rios. Calypso singers, a 
bar and buffet service enlivened festivities which were climaxed by the antics 
of guests attempting to win a free bottle of champagne— the standing offer 
of the Silver Seas Hotel to anybody able to swim out to the cruiser carrying 
a glass of champagne on his head without spilling the contents. 
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J amaica offers tourists both the trappings of mod- 
ern civilization and nature in the raw. Visitors 
can sit on the terraces on hotel row at Montego 
Bay and throw pennies to the “fireboats” which pull 
alongside while their native crews chant the sagas of 
Mary Ann or Daphne Walkin’. The costumes of the 
boatmen and their fiery headdresses supposedly go 
back to African Ashanti witch-doctor lore. 

Vacationers looking for a less obviously artificial 
means of entertainment can travel on rafts poled 
downstream by natives on the Rio Grande river along 
the northeast coast. Along the shore they see native 
villages where the people live largely as they have 
always lived, with the thick jungle just a few feet 
beyond the settlement. The women wash clothing in 
the streams while little nude boys, looking like youth- 
ful fauns, stand playing Panlike pipes at points where 
the river narrows and pennies thrown by the tourists 
can be easily retrieved. 

continued on next page 



continued 



C ricket and polo, brought over from 
Mother England long ago, are the domi- 
nant sports of Jamaica. The native bowlers 
and batsmen play a rousing, colorful game 
and willingly pose for photographs by visit- 
ing tourists. The sport of the plantation- 
owning aristocracy is polo, and clubs like 
the one at Drax Hall, near St. Ann’s, dot 
the island. Matches are usually held on 
Saturday afternoons and serve the widely 
scattered plantation families with an oppor- 
; tunity for social get-togethers as well as 
sport. While husbands gallop up and down 
the field, wives exchange gossip in the mem- 
bers’ pavilion and native “nanas” try des- 
\ perately to keep children from being tram- 
| pled underfoot. 





D unn’s River Falls near St. Ann’s Bay on the northern coast of Jamaica pro- 
vide thrills for the adventuresome. One hundred feet high and cascading over 
rough, pumicelike rocks, the falls can be climbed without much danger of slipping. 
Before them lies the ocean; behind them the ever-present jungle. 





Early Times 
the perfect 

Holiday Gift 


Superior uniform quality makes 

Early Times first for the holidays because it's first all 

as America's Top Selling 86 proof Struiglit Bourbon 


AMERICA’S TOP SELLING 86 PROOF STRAIGHT BOURBON 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE 1. KY. 



GOLF 

“A VERY FINE 
AND ENJOYABLE MAN” 


Bob Harlow, editor of ‘Golf World,’ lived a lifetime for the game — and loved it 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T he only trouble with the 1954 
golf season was that too many of 
the game’s finest men passed away. 
Bob Harlow, for one, died in mid-No- 
vember at the age of 65 in Pinehurst, 
his adopted home town. He was a first- 
rate man, and golf was fortunate that 
circumstances led him to spend almost 
all of his life within the game— for the 
last seven years as the editor of Golf 
World , a weekly magazine which no 
one thought would ever last out its first 
year and which thereupon grew steadi- 
ly in circulation year by year until to- 
day its subscribers reside in every state 
of our country, every province in Can- 
ada, and in sixty foreign countries. Golf 
World was successful because it had the 
chatty, everybody-here-knows-every- 
body-else flavor of a home town news- 
paper. It had that flavor because Bob 
Harlow was a hopelessly friendly and 
companionable man. “I always came 
away from him stimulated mentally 
by his opinions and refreshed by the 
honesty of his purpose,” Dick Tufts, 
his fellow townsman, recently said of 
Bob. “We enjoyed a good controversy 
but no matter how we might disagree, 
I always benefited from his viewpoint 
and parted company more his loyal 
friend than ever.” 

SOMETHING NEW IN GOLF 

Robert Elsing Harlow first became a 
conspicuous figure in golf in 1921 when 
he became Walter Hagen’s manager. 
Thirty-two at the time, the son of a 
Congregational minister, he had 
been born in Newburyport, Mass., ed- 
ucated at Exeter and Penn, and had 
gravitated into journalism first as a re- 
porter for the wire services and then 
as a sportswriter for the old New York 
Tribune. Hagen’s annual tours, with 
Harlow at the helm, were something 
entirely new in golf. Earlier tourists, 
like Vardon and Ray, had pretty much 
confined their itineraries to the well- 
established clubs around Chicago and 
up and down the Atlantic Coast. Ha- 
gen exhausted these old oases early. 
Then Walter and his favorite barn- 
storming partner, Joe Kirkwood, roved 
all over the country opening up the "wil- 
derness,” the Lewis and Clark of golf 
with Harlow their Sacajawea, punch- 


ing their spade-mashies in one-day 
stands in the most unlikely hamlets 
and leaving behind them a new and 
permanently aroused interest in the 
game. “The length of our forays de- 
pended almost solely on the condition 
of Hagen’s wardrobe,” Harlow re- 
marked not long ago. “You couldn’t 
get overnight laundry service and there 
was a limit to the number of fresh silk 
shorts Walter could pack.” 



BOB HARLOW (1889-1954) 


Then they expanded their tours and 
spread the gospel to all the other con- 
tinents. Even today, when a junketing 
pro visits some remote corner of the 
globe and thinks he is the first big- 
name golfer to display his wares for the 
edification, let us say, of the members 
of the Iquique Country Club, he usu- 
ally discovers that the 65 he shoots is 
not the course record. Hagen, he learns, 
got around in 63 back in nineteen- 
twenty-umph. 

After nine years of roving with Ha- 
gen, Bob Harlow moved up and for the 
next five years served as the manager 
of the PGA’s tournament bureau. This 
was hardly a more sedentary life, for 
what it involved, in core, was visual- 
izing and then establishing what we 


know today as “the winter circuit,” the 
annual voluntary migration that the 
professional pack makes from January 
through April. As a result, Bob Harlow 
became the most widely known non- 
golfer in American golf. Each year, no 
matter where the current tournaments 
were being held, he had always been 
there before “back when you people 
had that yellow wooden clubhouse” 
and he often knew more about the ris- 
ing regional stars than the local sports- 
writers— “Your father told me about 
you back when they were opening 
the second nine at the old Stoughton 
course. Has he still got that farm?” 
Bob used to think of himself as just a 
veteran golf reporter, but for thou- 
sands of people he came to be the inte- 
grating force who made the old-timers 
and the newcomers feel thoroughly at 
home in the ever-enlarging world of 
golf. There was no one at all like him. 

When all is said and done, Bob was 
the influence he was because of the per- 
son he was. He really never lost the 
spring and appetite of youth. It was 
hard to keep up with his pace when 
you played golf with him, and he was 
the only man who could undress, take 
a shower, dress, call his wife, and write 
a postcard in something less than nine 
minutes. His range of appreciation in 
this day of sports specialists was enor- 
mous. He rarely visited New York, for 
example, without attending at least 
one opera. “Talk about Hogan!” he 
would enthuse. “Why, this new Italian 
basso. . . .” He was continually stim- 
ulating because he always spoke his 
mind and his mind was his own. “Now 
that must be a darned pleasant way 
to live,” I remember him saying once 
when he was leaving a party thrown by 
some friends who had been born mil- 
lionaires. “But, you know, I wonder if 
they aren’t missing one of the great 
satisfactions of life, the kick you get 
from earning your own living.” 

Bob Harlow, in short, was a very fine 
and enjoyable man. It is going to be 
strange for thousands of us to descend 
on a tournament and not see him there, 
because in swift jangle of the tourna- 
ment atmosphere you were always a 
little out of focus until you bumped 
into Bob. Then you were at home. 
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LAWS ON LITTLE 

Leading pro golfer Lawson I 
Little wants a fine set of golf I 
clubs for Christ mils. Seems I 
obvious — but it’s an exam- T 
pie of how most sportsmen I 
•ant the obviot 


I SUZY RYTTING 

| Skier Suzy Rytting writes! 

"A very fancy parka for I 
I Sunday skiing tops my list | 
I of Christmas wants. Good I 
I equipment is a necessity but I 
a fancy parka is a luxury.” | 


1 BRANCH RICKEY 

I Baseball's great Branch I 
I Rickey takes his fishing as I 
I seriously as his baseball. lie I 
| wants a 25-hp outboard mo- r 
r for Christmas, so he can | 
I get out where the fish are. 


Three experts were polled: archery: L. E. 
Briggs; BASEBALL: Warren Giles, C. R. Griffith, 
George Tebbets, M. H. Wilson Jr.; SAILING: 
R. W. Bogda, Eleanor Ferry, Carl Johnson; 
BOWLING: F. K. Baker, William Gray, Mar- 
garet Higley, Jeannette Knepprath, E. D. Mouzon 
Jr,, Arthur I’isehke. Wm J. Roepke; BOXING: 
Abe Green; CARS: Mrs. L. W. Bonney: chess: 
Creighton Simpson; DOGS: Mrs. John W. Cross 
Jr., Iris de la Torre Bueno, Filomenn Doherty, 
Eleanor G. Fischer, Mrs. John R. Laurie, Mrs. S. 
Lofkowitz. Mrs. Travis Look, Mrs. Marion B. Ne- 
ville; FISHING: Ed Brendamour, M. J. Corrie, 
Clarence Leonard, L. S. Williams; FOOTBALL: 
T. J. Hamilton: GOLF: J. L. Basko, J. S. Dick- 
son, E. A. Dunn, (Frank |Emmet, Mrs. E. C. K. 
Finch, R. F. Hatten, H. K. Kelley, Dean O. M. 
Inland, H. H. Luce, A. It. Miller. N. C. Morris. 
Col. R. O. Prohst. H. K. Robinson, J. M. SchilT, 
F. R. Schroedcr Jr., H. J. Swarts, Willie Turnrea, 
Craig Wo<id; GUNS: Aaron Bird. B. II. Boyum. 
C. D. Brooks, F. X. Gardner, C. E. Huber; 
HOC KEY: G. A. Loader: HORSES: Ted Atkinson, 
Marshall Cassidy, Dan Chappell, E. F, Hackett, 
A. B. Hancock, L, E. Jones, Marvin Millsap: 
LAWN BOWLING: C. A. Bursley, T. W. Gardi- 
ner, Lewis Pilcher; POOL: John Canelli: SKAT- 
ING: Virginia B. Bremer; SKIING: N. A. Bennett. 
Edward Blood, Elda Bonvincm, Junior Bounous, 
Wendall Broomhall, J. J. Clair, Walter Clemmons, 
Jacqueline Coakley, Merritt Cook, E. D. Eaton, 
W. E. Everts Jr., Gretchen Fraser. Fred Flotho, 
John Hansen, Thomas Harrington. John Holden. 
P. II. Hostmark, John Hostvedt, George Hovhind 
Jr , R. C. Johnstone, William Lash, Fred Lonsdorf, 
T. L. McCracken, Allison Merrill, R. F. Milstein, 
Roland Palmodo, Henry Paris, Fred Pcnwell, 
Dodie Post, Gustav Raaum, Naomi Sandvig, 
Willie Schaeffler, Kaye Smith, P. H. Smith, Otto 
Steiner. Dr. G. H. Wight, Gordon Wren, Robert 
Wright; TABLE TENNIS: W. A. Feldt; TENNIS: 
Pauline Betz Addie, Col. J. H. Bishop, Tom 
Brown Jr., H. M. Burrows Jr„ Mary Hardwick 
Hare, R. H. McMann. J. B. Model, R. M. Perry, 
Hamilton Richardson, P. C. Rogers, J. E. Shrout; 
TRACK: •.Horace Ashenfelter, D. A. Gehrmann. 
Fred Wilt. Also: Bernard Bartzon, H. J. Dorricott, 
R. K. Howse. Bill Whitney. K. L. Wilson 


GIFT LIST II 


EXPERTS’ CHOICE 


O Tasked 150 of the nation’s leading 
O JL sports personalities this question : 
What do you want most for Christ- 
mas? Summed up, the choice of the 
128 who replied was: “The best avail- 
able equipment and clothing for my 
sport.” Skiers want skis, fishermen 
want fly rods, tennis players want ten- 


nis clothes and rackets and nothing 
would make a bowler happier than a 
new bowling ball. When shopping for 
sports-minded friends, steer clear of 
tricks and gadgets. Know your sports- 
man. Then take a tip from our experts 
and give him the most appreciated gift 
you ever gave— the obvious one. 


CKIING' t0 a tr 'P t°ski country, skiers 
most want skis— with the Head 
ski (SI, Dec. 6) a landslide request — and fine 
boots, the most important factor in skiing. Ski 


pants, fancy ski sweaters and down-filled jack- 
ets are other wanted items. A skier who broke 
his leg last year put in his bid for a pair of safe- 
ty bindings before he braves the slopes again. 


FISHING' ^' s ^ ermen are suckers for new 

IUIII U. L .q U jp men t > but there isn't one 
alive who wouldn't like to have a fine new fly 


rod or a spinning reel. Other requests from fish- 
ermen: outboard motors, plaid wool shirts, a 
micrometer for measuring lines and leaders. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




# 1)1 


\ 



Pftl c. Almost every golfer put 
UU * " golf balls at the top of his 
list of requests for Christmas — 
especially monogrammed ones. 
Next to golf balls, golfers want 
special clubs: a dynamiter, wedge 
or putter. Also prized: poplin 
golf jackets and shooting sticks. 


SHOOTING* Thc f,rst choice 

onuuimu. of hunters who 
answered Si's query were guns — 
double-barreled over-and-unders, 
carbines, deer rifles. They also re- 
quested membership in Amateur 
Trapshooting Association, hunt- 
ing coats, variable-power scopes. 


TPIJMIQ* The best Christmas gift Pauline 
I LI Retz ever Kot wag a racket when 

she was 15. Ham Richardson wants tennis 
shorts; Hal Burrows a racket case. Most players 
would like warm-up sweaters, tennis shirts. 


BOWLING' ' !ow ' crs are t * le Clls ' est sportsmen to please. They 

U ' want a bowling ball, a bag to carry it in, a pair of 
bowling shoes, odd slacks to bowl in. After this, they'll take a 
gift certificate at their favorite alley and they're set to roll. 


0 0 GS’ ^ og tra ' ners suc * 1 as Mrs. John Laurie 
DUUO. and Mrs. John Cross want dog crates 
and grooming tables, grooming aids and show 
leads. Mrs. Travis Look wants a young bird dog. 



HORSES' Next hest thing to a gift h ° rse 

**■ for a horseman is a picture of a 
horse. Other wishes: binoculars, stop watches, 
The Jockey Club's Racing in America ($120). 
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Edmond H. Burke . 
Archery Handbook 
Arco Publishing 
Co. 

142 pages, $2 



Francis E. Park Jr. 
Deer Hunting 
A. S. Barnes and 
Company 
90 pages, $1.75 




James Ramsey 

Ullman 

The Age of 

Mountaineering 

J. B. Lippincott 

Company 

352 pages, $6 


An inexpensive pictorial guide to a sport 
deservedly growing in popularity. Contains 
over 300 photographs showing technique, 
selection of equipment, bow and arrow 
making and many other facts. A wealth of 
illustrative material makes archery easier 
for the beginner. The hunting section 
should interest the advanced enthusiast. 


Another in the Barnes Sports Library of 
inexpensive but excellent books covering 
fundamentals and techniques of various 
sports, this is written for the “city guys," 
or non professional hunters. Highly inform- 
ative regarding equipment to take and 
places to go. Illustrated with drawings and 
some photographs, and indexed. 


A history of mountain climbing of the past 
century by the author of The White Tower, 
including every important ascent from 
Mont Blanc to Everest, and a chapter on 
the craft of mountaineering. Well illus- 
trated and indexed, the book has an excel- 
lent reading list which should be of great 
value to the mountain-climbing devotee. 




Grantland Rice 
The Tumult and 
the Shouting. 

My Life in Sport 
A. S. Barnes and 
Company 
368, pages $5 


’"TONOUISI Of 

Sir John Hunt 

V 



The Conquest of 


j|L 

Everest 

E. P. Dutton 

300 pages, $6 

fi '*,4 

v 



v 

€> 


Robert L. Dodd 
Bobby Dodd on 
Football 
Prentice-Hall 
344 pages, $5 


The posthumous autobiography of a great 
sportswriter. The author’s reminiscences 
carry the reader through the Golden Era 
of sport. There are innumerable intimate 
stories of famous athletes, many illustra- 
tions and a fine index. The old-timer will 
revel in memories; the young reader will 
find an enduring record of a great sports age. 


The story of the thrilling climb which has 
captured the imagination not only of the 
sporting world but of all people. Every 
aspect of the ascent is described in this au- 
thoritative version, and the reader can fol- 
low this adventure to its climax in a day- 
by-day account. Contains 48 illustrations 
in black and white and eight in color. 


An analysis of the game by the head foot- 
ball coach at Georgia Tech. The fundamen- 
tals of offensive and defensive play are 
outlined together with diagrams and photo- 
graphs explaining and clarifying the plays. 
This should prove to be a particularly use- 
ful book for the player and coach as well as 
for the Monday morning quarterback. 



Frank G. Menke 
The Encyclopedia 
of Sports. New 
and revised ed. 

A. S. Barnes and 
Company 
1,018 pages, $10 


The 

Mont Tiunbl.uu 
Sron 



John and Frankie 
O’Rear 

The Mont Trem- 

blant Story 

A. S. Barnes and 

Company 

96 pages, $4.50 



Henry Wynmalen 
Dressage. A Study 
of the Finer 
Points of Riding 
A. S. Barnes and 
Company 
280 pages, $5 


Comprehensive coverage of all sports. This 
is a newly revised edition of a standard 
work of reference in the sport world, writ- 
ten by an authority in the field. The book 
includes basic rules and equipment of games 
covered, and is crammed with statistics, 
lists, diagrams, etc. An invaluable source 
of information. Well indexed. 


A fascinating story of the rise of the Mont 
Tremblant ski area in the province of Que- 
bec, Canada. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs of scenes, action, etc. A val- 
uable book for skiers, especially those who 
have enjoyed the facilities of this famous 
spot. Included is a chapter on technique— 
the Mont Tremblant way. 


Dressage, taken from the French, meaning 
to teach or school an animal, is a term used 
to indicate the advanced stage of training 
horses for show performance. This book is 
an excellent treatise on those methods and 
a valuable guide for the horseman. Illus- 
trated with photographs. 
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1 1 'inning Your Spurs 


. ... Elaine T. Moore 

"inning Your 
'IFtF , XTv Spurs 

Little, Brown and 
Company 
124 pages, $4.75 

■ram 



THE 

AMERICAN 

ANGLER 



A. J. McClane 
The American 
Angler 

Henry Holt and 

Company 

207 pages, $5 



John R. Bond 
Sports Cars in 
Action 

Henry Holt and 

Company 

254 pages, $10 


Here is the know-how of horsemanship and 
showmanship— for the aspiring as well as 
the experienced rider. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with drawings by Paul 
Brown, eminent delineator of horses, and 
it contains a thorough glossary of equita- 
tion terminology. A valuable guide for the 
horse show enthusiast and rider. 


For the experienced fisherman and not the 
beginner. A foremost expert in the field 
tells how to catch prize-winning fresh- 
water game fish. Contains growth-rate 
charts and statistics, figures based on 
the contests run by Field & Stream maga- 
zine and photographs of the big catches 
and those who caught them. 


A survey of sports cars by the publisher of 
Road & Track. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation regarding handling qualities and 
characteristics of 36 outstanding cars. De- 
tailed specifications include acceleration 
charts, engine, transmission, differential, 
chassis and performance. A deluxe book on 
coated paper, beautifully bound. 



C. W. Anderson 
The Smashers 
Harper & Brothers 
100 pages, $5 



Joel Barber 
Wild Fowl Decoys 
Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

156 pages, $8.50 



Ira L. Smith 

Baseball's Famous 

Outfielders 

A. S. Barnes and 

Company 

213 pages, $3.50 


A book of drawings by an outstanding 
lithographer of horses. Twenty-four great 
race horses from Man o’ War down to Na- 
tive Dancer are depicted along with their 
performances. The drawings are beautiful- 
ly executed and the reproduction is excel- 
lent. This is a treasure not only for the 
sporting fan but also for the art lover. 


A new and revised edition of an authorita- 
tive book on wild fowl decoys which will in- 
terest not only the wild fowl gunner for its 
chapters on how to make decoys, but also 
the antiquarian interested in collecting all 
types of decoys as a hobby. Historical back- 
ground and technique are treated exten- 
sively. Copiously illustrated. 


The second volume in Ira Smith's pro- 
jected series of famous ballplayers. This, 
like the first one on pitchers, is written in 
short, biographical sketches, delightfully 
full of human interest and little-known 
facts. Eminently qualified as a baseball his- 
torian, the author intends to cover all posi- 
tions in separate publications. 





Frank C. Edmin- 
sler 

American Game 
Birds of Field 
and Forest 
Scribner's 
490 pages, $12.50 



Horace Lytle 
“Point!" 

The Stackpole 
Company 
232 pages, $5 


An anthology of golf, including short sto- 
ries, golf's history, reminiscences of great 
moments and great players, technique, 
architecture of the courses and the inevi- 
table humor attached to the game. Car- 
toons by Charles Addams, H. T. Webster, 
Briggs and others. Maps of the famous 
courses in color. A golfer’s treasure. 


Truly a definitive book on American game 
birds. Fifteen chapters, each treating a 
different bird, are crammed with details 
including habits, diseases, productivity, 
management, etc. Illustrated with maps, 
diagrams and photographs on coated paper, 
with an extensive bibliography and index. 
A treasure for the hunter of game birds. 


Something more than just a book on hunt- 
ing dogs— in fact, the distillation of a life- 
time spent with them. The author, for 20 
years Gun Dog Editor of Field & Stream, 
covers nearly six decades of living and 
hunting, in delightful reminiscences which 
not only hunters but all who love animals 
and the outdoors will enjoy. 



Ray Ovington 
Spinning in 
America 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
205 pages, $5 


I.MMCS WTL.TON 



BRIGHT VH2ELS 
ROLLING 


James Mellon 
with Ken Purdy 
Bright Wheels 
Rolling 

Macrae Smith 
188 pages, $4.50 



Olaus J. Murie 
A Field Guide (o 
Animal Tracks 
Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

374 pages, $3.75 


Although spinning has been known to Eu- 
ropeans for years, it has only recently be- 
gun to grow in popularity in the U.S. 
Today, it is a recognized branch of fishing, 
and spinning enthusiasts are being added 
daily. Ray Ovington, a pioneer in the field, 
brings to the reader detailed experience. 
Illustrated with numerous photographs. 


A parade of motor beauties of the past, 
from James Melton's Autorama, one of the 
finest collections of antique automobiles in 
the world. Beautifully illustrated with pic- 
tures of the old cars, it will delight all lov- 
ers of old automobiles and motoring en- 
thusiasts. A book of excellent historic value 
and interest. 


For the nature sleuth, camper and lover of 
the outdoors. A guide to the animals you 
didn't see. Contains over 1,000 illustra- 
tions and covers all the mammals of Mex- 
ico and North and Central America. This 
authoritative book, one of the Peterson 
Field Guide Series, includes an excellent 
bibliography and index. 
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TOYMAKER’S 

TIDBITS 

From mitts to MGs, there are gifts 
for everybody in stores this year, 
even bottled ships and flying saucers 


T here are new sports worlds waiting 
to be opened under the Christmas 
tree this year. Toymakers and sporting 
goods manufacturers have been busy; 
you might even call this column the 
What Won’t They Think Of Next De- 
partment for this week. 

The big news for ballplayers is that 
a few weeks ago a pretty revolutionary 
fielder’s glove reached the stores. The 
off-trail feature of the mitt (A. G. 
Spalding & Bros, make it) is that it’s 



got a notch at the break in the palm 
that’s supposed to make it more flex- 
ible and give the fielder sharper control 
of the ball. Sounds like an interesting 
experiment, and time will tell. It comes 
in two price models, the same except 
for the quality of the leather: $14.60 
and $19.95. 

Roller skaters, long neglected, can 
enjoy a new adventure at last with a 
drastic departure called Rocket Skates. 
Instead of four steel wheels, these 
skates have two plastic rubber wheels. 
They don’t make noise on the sidewalk 
and they don’t hurt floors. Price: $7.95. 



Then, from Germany, comes the 
Rotaplan Jet Kite. It has a spinning 
plane, shaped like an umbrella. To 
it is attached a triangular rudder with 
a sort of tail assembly streaming from 
it, disks attached. Actually, it looks 
and performs more in the manner of 


a flying saucer than a kite. It’s $5.75. 

If you’ve never heard of a sport 
called Jokari you have plenty of com- 
pany, but it’s well worth looking into. 



First, it’s a lazy athlete’s perfect game 
because nobody ever has to chase a 
ball. Second, it can be played indoors 
or out. Probably the best way to de- 
scribe it is to say that it’s a sort of com- 
bination of Ping-pong and handball 
with a little squash thrown in. The 
official set sells for $7.50, the Pauline 
Betz set for $5.95. 

The Revell people, who put out all 
those perfect replicas of early Ameri- 
can cars (ships and planes too) that you 
build yourself, have three brand-new 
pips on the market now. One is the air- 
craft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the second one is a hot-rod model. But 
the real eye-catcher is an ancient four- 
masted schooner which comes complete 
with a plastic bottle that snaps open 
down the middle so that you can put 
your completed masterpiece inside. 
Models run 69 to $2.00. For the sports 
car model fan who likes them big and 
fancy, there’s a beauty of an MG, 15 
inches long, put out by Doepke Model 
Toys. Cost: $10.95. 

Moving into the higher price brack- 
ets, there’s a racing sled out that’s dif- 
ferent. It’s called a “Snobob” and it’s 
really a bobsled with ski runners. You 
can ride it lying down or sitting up, 
but sitting up is rated more fun be- 
cause then you handle it the same way 
that an Olympic bobsledder handles 
his, steering with ropes attached to the 
front. It hugs the ground and is quite 
a thrilling downhill skim. $19.95. 

For a young hunter thinking about 


going after his first deer next year, the 
ideal power gun arrived this month. 
It’s called Marlin Model 55-Hunter — 
a 12-gauge shotgun with a 28-inch bar- 
rel bored full choke. The unusual story 
about this gun is that it has been 
drilled and tapped at the factory so 
that the new Lyman 40-SM Receiver 
Peep Sight can be attached. Result: 
with slugs instead of shells, it’s con- 
verted to 100% rifle accuracy— and 
it’s the only shotgun on the market, 
the Marlin people say, that can make 
use of this new sight. It’s $29.95, plus 
$3.95 for the sight. That's less than 



half the cost of a regular deer rifle. 

The final Christmas report is to the 
skin divers. A late check shows that 
the tried-and-true is still the best in 
swim masks. Abercrombie & Fitch, 
who are just about first on the skin- 
diving grapevine, say that the French 


“Squale” mask at $4.95 remains the 
finest watertight protection to be 
found. So, if a mask is on your Christ- 
mas list, this window on the underwa- 
ter world is it. 

—Duane Decker 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW: 


A valuable accessory 

/cameras are among the most rewarding of all accessories to American liv- 
KJ ing. They chronicle family history, record memorable events and make 
each camera owner his own creative artist. With a camera, you can take all 
kinds of pictures. Snapshots, in color or black and white, and with or without 
flash equipment, are the universal standard. There are color slides, to be pro- 
jected on a home screen, stereo slides for third-dimension shots, and, of course, 
the most realistic camera medium of them all — the movies. 

Suit your budget 

There is a camera for every budget. For snapshots, you can get a box cam- 
era for under $10, a reflex box camera with view finder for under $25, or a 
folding camera, under $30. Color slide 35 mm. cameras can be had for less 
than $35, stereo cameras under $100 and movie cameras under $50. Start 
looking in these ranges. Beyond $100 you can go as high as you want. 

Lens and shutter 

With a simple snapshot camera, just aim and press the button. But “faster” 
lenses and shutters are worth exploring as you gain experience. Lenses are 
numbered in “f/stops.” The smaller the f/number the “faster” the lens — 
meaning better results with less light. Shutter speeds are measured in frac- 
tions of a second, and all but the least expensive still-picture cameras have 
variable speeds which you can adjust to your needs. 

Viewing and focusing 

If you’re buying a snapshot or 35 mm. camera, you have your choice of 
viewing systems — the view finder for seeing the subject at normal eye level 
or the reflecting type on top of the camera for viewing at waist level. Pick 
the one that suits you best. The focus, or adjustment of the lens for proper 
camera-to-subject distance, is fixed in simple cameras so everything over six 
feet away is sharp. Finer cameras have controls for moving the lens to get 
critical sharpness. To help get an exact focus, you may want an accessory 
range finder for an eye-level camera. Or you can buy a camera with a coupled 
range finder or a reflex camera which has built-in ground glass focusing. 

Shooting action 

Stopping fast action is no great problem if your camera lens is f/4.5 or fast- 
er and your shutter speed 1/200 of a second or faster. With press cameras and 
miniatures with focal plane shutters, you can shoot fast action up close and 
directly in front of you. You can make good box-camera action shots by 
standing at a 45° angle to the action, so that the subject moves toward you 
rather than directly past. If you want to stop action going past you, you’ll 
need faster shutter speeds and faster lenses. Don’t worry if your action shots 
are blurred. The action looks more dramatic that way. If you have to shoot 
action from a distance, you can always have the most interesting part of the 
shot enlarged. 

Making it easier 

As is the case with most everything, ease in taking pictures costs money. 
In a more expensive still camera, you’ll get such built-in wonders as devices 
to prevent double exposures, automatic film transports and the like. The bet- 
ter movie cameras feature film magazines that can be loaded in seconds. Still 
others have sound synchronization. More money will bring you a movie cam- 
era with a lens turret for telephoto, normal and wide-angle photography. 

Gadgets and care 

A few basic accessories will bring you added enjoyment in your picture tak- 
ing. A flash attachment lets you shoot pictures indoors or at night, a case 
will protect your camera, filters on the lens will add dramatic effects to your 
shots and projectors enable you to show movies and slides. Remember, even 
the most inexpensive camera is well built. It will last for years if you treat it 
right. Avoid excessive dirt, heat or dampness, keep the lens clean with a soft 
cloth or tissue and have your photo dealer check it over if your camera isn’t 
working properly. 

by The Know-it-all 

DECEMBER 13. 1954 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SID LATHAM 


NEW INTEREST IN OLD COLTS 

When Colt quit its Frontier Model in 1941 for lack of demand, a collecting _ r wai mfr 

craze began and continues hotly for the most colorful revolvers in U.S. history ^ 


W hen Samuel Colt patented a new kind of pistol in 
1835 in England, then the hub of small-arms making 
(he patented it in the U.S. a year later), he gave the world 
the first practical pistol with a revolving cylinder — from 
which the word “revolver” probably sprang. The idea 
of revolving firearms was 200 or more years old when 
Colt made his first wooden model, but Colt’s pistol with 
its single barrel and cylinder of cartridges had the sim- 
plicity and genius that makes an invention a success. 



inventor sam colt was said to have gotten the idea for 
his revolver from watching a ship’s steering wheel revolve while 
he was serving as a seaman in his youth. Colt pistols are still 
made today in Hartford, Conn., where Colt was born in 1814. 


The revolver seen in Western movies is almost always 
the Colt Frontier, first produced in 1873 for the Army in a 
.45-caliber model. Colt soon produced another in .44-40 so 
that cowboys could shoot the same ammunition in it that 
they used in their carbines. The Frontier (known also as the 
Peacemaker or Equalizer, since it made little men equal to 
big) soon became the standard of the West, though not to 
the extent the movies would have us believe. 

In the East the Frontier retailed for $16. In the West it 
was nearly as negotiable as gold dust, then worth $16 an 
ounce. It couldn’t be called a scarce antique — about 314,- 
000 were made. But it belongs to several legends, includ- 
ing the legend of Samuel Colt, the legends of cavalry charges 
and cowboys and gun fighters. A secondhand Single Action, 
as collectors call the gun, sells for $100 to $250, depending 
on condition. It cost only $37.50 new in 1941. Tourists 
search the West for them, not knowing they cost as much 
in Albuquerque as in New York. 

These prices are nothing compared to what earlier Colts 
command. Patersons, the first made between 1836 and 1841, 
now sell for $1,200 to $2,000. The Walker or Whitneyville 
Walker in first-class condition brings even more ($2,500). 
These huge guns— they had nine-inch barrels and weighed 
four pounds nine ounces — were the biggest ever carried by 
our Army and the first revolver that any army used. A 
thousand were ordered in 1847 for the Army by a Capt. 
Sam Walker who was fighting in the Mexican War. These 
are the rarest Colts. The only known Walker in a fitted case 
and with accessories (bullet mold, nipple wrench and so on) 
recently sold for $10,000. 

There are more collectors who want Colts than there are 
for any other gun — maybe 10 times as many. Anyone buy- 
ing or selling a Colt who is not an expert had better consult 
a dealer who is. James E. Serven, of Santa Ana, Calif., 
author of Colt Firearms, is such a man; so is Herb Glass of 
Bullville, N.Y. For one thing, there is confusion among 
noncollectors in telling Walkers from less valuable Dra- 
goons. For another, well-made fakes are beginning to appear. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to Sam Colt and his incom- 
parable Frontier Model is that two companies are now pro- 
ducing replicas: Sturm, Ruger & Company, of Southport, 
Conn., brought out its Single Six in 1953, and the Great 
Western Arms Corp., of Los Angeles began marketing its 
Great Western Frontier revolvers this year. 
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frontier model colt, or Peacemaker, affectionately referred 
to by collectors as the Single Action (because the trigger cannot cock and 
fire gun in modern "double-action" style), was first produced in 1873. In 
.45 caliber it was the most powerful sidearm issued to the U.S. Army, 
has been called the gun that opened up the West. 


Courtesy 


Herb Glass Collet 



anson chase colt, an experimental model, is considered the fore- 
runner of the Colt line. It was made about 1833 by Chase, a toolmaker, 
after a design by Colt. Two Baltimore gunsmiths claimed to have made 
even earlier models and hounded the inventor while he was touring the 
U.S. demonstrating laughing gas as "Dr. Coult." 



paterson colt, so named because it was made in Paterson, N.J., is 
a rare piece (about 2,700 manufactured! which, depending on condition 
and type, now sells for $1,200 to $2,000. Early models like this .36 caliber 
holster pistol had a folding trigger which only appeared in position when 
the weapon was cocked. The Paterson was Colt’s first revolver. 

continued, on next page 
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COLT PISTOLS continued 



navy colt, with octagonal barrel, ivory grips and elaborate engrav- 
ing for presentation purposes, was one of a pair presented to Maj. Gen. 
John M. Schofield by friends on Aug. 1, 1863. The plain-issue model 
was sought after by arms-poor Confederate soldiers, many of whom 
wrote home pleadingly for a pair of captured "Navy Sixes.” 



army colt was presented by the citizens of the Territory of Arizona 
in 1871 to Ll. Charles Morton for bravery in fighting the Apaches. The 
workhorse of the Civil War, it was a forerunner of the metallic-cartridge 
model. Many muzzle-loading Army Colts, which were fired by percus- 
sion cap, were altered after the war to take the new cartridge. 


Courtesy West Point Museum 



single action frontier colt, gold inlaid and engraved, 
with mother-of-pearl grips, gold steer horns and topaz eyes, was fancied 
up by a custom gunsmith, is valued at about $650. The plain Frontier 
Model, costing $37.50, was discontinued by Colt in 1941. Some Western 
sheriffs and state troopers still carry these pistols. 


Courtesy Herb Glass Collection 



baby dragoon colt, with box of percussion caps (which fired 
paper cartridges when these were used) and powder flask, was made in 
1848. It was a pocket pistol much favored by civilians. The gun is in- 
scribed "California, 1851,” was no doubt carried during the gold rush. 
Miners liked the pistol because it was light and compact. 



whitneyville walker colt was made in Whitneyville, 
Conn., by Eli Whitney Jr. (son of the cotton-gin inventor) for Colt, then 
without a factory. Colt got a War Department order in 1847 for 1,000 
pistols from Capt. Sam Walker who was fighting in the Mexican War and 
died later that year. Only about 100 Walkers have been found. 


Courtesy Coll Museum 



dragoon colt, inlaid with gold, is an elaborate presentation mod- 
el, valued at about $5,000. The plain-model Dragoon (average value 
$250) is often confused with the more valuable Walker, weighs 4 pounds 
2 ounces, whereas the Walker weighs 7 ounces more. Dragoons also have 
73^-inch and 8-inch barrels, Walkers 9-inch. 


continued on next page 
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COLT PISTOLS continued 



frontier MODEL colt. No. 332088, with deluxe engraving, ivory 
grips and silver plating, was General George S. Patton Jr.'s personal side- 
arm in World Wars I and II (he bought it in 1916 when a second lieutenant 
and carried it until his death). Like shooters before and after him, Patton 
favored the Frontier’s fine balance and hard-hitting ability. 




Wu*l Point Mutmim 



sturm. ruger single six revolver was first postwar Coltlike 
gun to appear after the discontinuance of the Frontier Model. A .22 sell- 
ing for $63.25, it closely resembles the Frontier but offers certain mechan- 
ical improvements. The company is now tooling up to produce the Single 
Six revolver in .38 Special and .44 Special calibers. 


Courtety Sturm, Ruger S Company 



great western frontier revolver first appeared in 1954, 
comes in three barrel lengths, in .22, .38 Special, .357 Atomic <a company 
innovation employing a longer cartridge than the .357 Magnum), .44 
Special and .45 Long Colt calibers. Prices range from $84.50 to $125 for 
plain factory models. Gun shown is .44 Special caliber. 


Courtly K, Hunter, Bvrbonl, Colif. 




SKIING 
IN 

EUROPE 

The ureal continental resorts, with millions invested in 
new uphill facilities, have added scores of new trails to 
ski areas already established as the finest in the world 

by SIR ARNOLD LUNN 



I N prehistoric ski times— 1898 to 
be precise— when I first took to the 
sport, there were few ski resorts as such 
in Europe, and one skied up as well as 
down. During my first 10 seasons, I 
climbed every foot that I ran down, 
and when snow conditions were good, 
I might enjoy anything from 2,000- 
4,000 feet of downhill running in a day. 
In recent years, by contrast, my son 
Peter has packed more than 35,000 
feet of skiing into one day at Ivitzbiihel, 
and his aged father, in spite of his 62 
years and game leg, managed 20,000 
feet during a day in 1951 at Gstaad. 

The difference has come from the 
fantastic number of ski lifts built dur- 
ing the past 30 years. Skiing actually 
came into the Alps from Scandinavia 
in the 90's; and the winter sports vogue 
really dates from the opening of Adel- 
boden as a winter resort in 1902-03. 
Today the skier visiting Europe has a 
choice of about two hundred skiing 
centers in three great areas— Scandi- 
navia, the Alps, and the Pyrenees— 
and there are no American skiers who 
do not cherish the ambition to try the 
famous Alpine runs. 

To begin with, Europe is cheaper 
than America. Naturally it costs a 
great deal more for a skier on the East 
Coast to reach St. Moritz, than it does 
Sun Valley or Aspen. If, however, the 
skiing holiday lasts more than three and 
a half weeks, the total cost, including 
the journey, is about the same for an 


ski-racer Annie Merat of France 
barrels close to edge of Alpine gorge 
during meet at Miirren in Switzerland. 


Aspen or an Alpine holiday. If it lasts 
even longer, the Alps is the more eco- 
nomical proposition, since hotels and 
ski lifts are half as expensive as in Amer- 
ica ( see box), and ski teachers about a 
third as expensive. 

Americans inevitably concentrate at 
the famous centers, for most of the 
visitors have only this, or one other, 
chance in a lifetime to visit the Alps. 
So it is natural that they head for St. 
Moritz, Kitzbuhel, Davos, Zermatt or 
Chamonix, rather than such charm- 
ing but less-publicized spots as Lenzer- 
heide, Adelboden or Villars. 

SWANK AND SOFT SNOW 

Switzerland, of course, has been the 
traditional capital of winter sports. 
And for reasons of tradition and pure 
swank, St. Moritz is still the skiing 
capital of Switzerland. The hotels there 
are world famous, and although the 
cost may run a bit high, the comforts 
are vast and the ski runs are excellent. 
This season, moreover, St. Moritz has 
erected a new cable-car lift, reaching up 
to the 10,000-foot Piz Nair, opening 
some opportunities for skiing on the 
high slopes and prolonging the St. 
Moritz season well into May. 

Those who want the maximum of 
ski lifts and the largest variety of tours 
will probably gravitate to the Parsenn, 
or Gstaad in the Bernese Oberland. 
Always a fine center, Gstaad has re- 
cently improved its facilities. The 
quaint sleigh funicular to the Eggli has 
been replaced with a cable car. And up- 
ward from the Eggli terminal, a new 
ski lift leads to Stand at 6,000 feet, 
starting point for a cluster of new trails. 


Turn page for ski map of the Alps. Text continued on page 60 
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0 FAVORITE RESORTS 
Q OTHER TOP SKI AREAS 


SKI TOUR OF EUROPE 


SWITZERLAND 

Major resorts: St. Moritz, Parsenn, Gstaad, Miirren, Grindel- 
wald, Zermatt, Engelberg. 

cost of ski week: $50 for young and strong, $75 with more comforts. 
Airline packages: St. Moritz 12 days $713 (S abena) , 10 days $645 
(Swissair) ; Davos-Parsenn 6 days, Zermatt 6 days $830 (Swissair) ; 
Zermatt 16 days $835 ( KLM ), 12 days $691 (Sabena) , 10 days $645 
(Swissair); Davos 10 days $654 (Swissair); Grindelwald 12 days 
$668 (Sabena), 10 days $631 (Swissair). 

Major competitive Events: International Ladies’ Ski Race, Grin- 
delwald, Jan. 5-8; 25th Internationa] Lauberhorn Race. Wengen, 
Jan. 8-9; International Inferno, Miirren, Feb. 27; Parsenn Derby, 
Davos, March 6; 20th Arlberg Kandahar, Miirren, March 11-12; 
Gornergrat Derby and Blauherd Downhill, Zermatt. March 18-20. 

AUSTRIA 

Major resorts: St. Anton, Kitzbiihel, Igls, Obergurgl, Badgastein, 

Zell am See. 

cost o» ski week: $35 for bare essentials, $70 with hotel services. 
Airline packages: Kitzbiihel 12 days $625 (Swissair, Scandinavian) , 
$621 (Sabena) ; St. Anton 12 days $625 (Scandinavian); Badgas- 
tein 12 days $625 ( Scandinavian ) ; Zell am See 12 days $595 (Sabena) . 
Major competitive events: Austrian Championships, Semmering, j 
Jan. 30-Feb. 6; International Junior Competitions, Innsbruck, 
Feb. 12-13; International Alpine Competition, Igls, Feb. 20; Vor- 
arlberg International Giant Slalom, Ziirs, April 2-3. 

GERMANY 

Major resorts: Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Oberstdorf, Freiburg, 
cost of ski wcok: $35 at small inns, $80 for hotel and extras. 

Airline packages: Garmisch-Partenkirchen 12 days $668 (Sabena). 

Major competitive events: German Championships, Berchtesgaden, 
Feb. 17-22; Ski Flying, Oberstdorf, Feb. 25-27; International Wall- 
berg Race, Lake Tegern, Feb. 26-27. 

FRANCE 

Major resorts: Chamonix, Val d'ls^re, Megeve, Morzine, Pralog- 
nan, Valloire. 

cost of ski week: $50 in pension, $70 for two-star hotel. 

Airline packages: Extensions of Swissair, Scandinavian tours. 

Major competitive events: Lowlander’s Championships, Val d’Isdre, Jan. 
13-14; International Mont-Blanc Week, Megeve, St.Gervais, 
and Les Contamines, Jan. 19-23; French Championships, La 
Clusaz, March 3-6; International Slalom, Meribel, March 26-27. 

ITALY 

Major resorts: Sestriere, Cortina, Cervinia, Madonna di Campi- 
glio, Ortisei. 

cost of ski week: $40 for essentials, $70 with hotel services. 

Airline packages: Sestriere or Cervinia 10 days $691 (KLM) ; Cor- 
tina 10 days $666 (Sabena). 

Major competitive events: Italian Championships, Cortina, in Feb., day 
not set; International Jumping Competition, Cortina, Feb. 13; 
Coppa delle Tre Funivie, Sestriere, Feb. 20-21. 

NORWAY 

Major resorts: Lillehammer, Norefjell, Fefor, Geilo. 
cost of ski week: $15 at mountain lodges, $30 medium price hotels. 
Airline packages: Norefjell 5 days, Fefor 5 days, plus 5 days at Are, 
Sweden $673 (Scandinavian) . 

Major competitive events: Holmenkollen Week, Oslo, Feb. 27- 
March 6; Norwegian Championships, jumping and cross country, 
Voss, Feb. 17-20, downhill and slalom, Oppdal, March 18-20. 

SPAIN 

Major resorts: La Molina, Navacerrada, Nuria, 
cost of ski week: $20 small inns, $35 for best hotels. 

Airline packages: none. Air round trip, N. Y.-Madrid $705 (Air France) . 

Major competitive events: none. 

NOTE: Air packages give fare from New York, do not include travel time 



A TRIO OF SKI PATROLMEN, KEEPING IN CLOSE 


SKIING IN EUROPE continued from, page 57 

The Upper Engadine and the Schei- 
degg region also offer a bewildering 
variety of trails especially attractive 
to those who prefer touring through 
unbroken snow to the slam-bang de- 
scent of a packed trail. 

For the racer and fast trail skier, 
Miirren is probably the best choice. On 
Feb. 27 some of Europe’s finest com- 
petitive skiers will be there for the 
Inferno race, and on March 11-12 the 
Arlberg Kandahar, oldest of the open 
downhill and slalom meets, will have 
its 20th running. The trails, though on 
the short side, are exacting; and Mtir- 
ren shares with Andermatt and Engel- 
berg the reputation of being the best 
spot in the Alps for continuously favor- 
able snow conditions. 

Kitzbiihel in the Austrian Tyrol 
ranks beside the Parsenn for variety of 
lifts and tours. The Austrian resort has 
50 downhill runs, extensive practice 
areas, and a network of interlocking 
transport facilities including three ca- 
ble railways, two chair lifts and five 
Alpine tows. In addition a new, two- 
stage chair lift to the Kitzbtihler Horn 
is under construction. 

The tremendous expansion of the 
facilities at Kitzbiihel is typical of the 
whole of Austria. Before the war, there 
were only 12 cable and cog railways 
and three ski lifts in all of Austria. 
Today Austria has 255 chair lifts and 
tows, and 38 cable cars and cog-wheel 
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FILE AGAINST THE CHANCE OF A MISSTEP, CAUTIOUSLY PICK THEIR WAY ALONG THE GLARING ICE OF A GLACIER HIGH UP IN THE ALPS 


railways, with 20 of the lifts and three 
of the cable cars built just during the 
past year. 

Besides improving ski opportunities 
for the visitor, the availability of lifts 
has been one of the factors in estab- 
lishing the supremacy of the Austrian 
downhill racers. The best of these— 
minus world champion Christian 
Pravda, who is now in Sun Valley as 
an instructor— will be present for the 
Austrian nationals Jan. 30-Feb. 6 at 
Semmering. And the future champions 
will perform in the FIS junior meet at 
Innsbruck, Feb. 12-13 ( see box). 

In addition, Austria still clings to 
its reputation as the cheapest of the 
five Alpine countries. The journey, of 
course, is more expensive; and now 
Austrian prices are being affected by 
the lifting of travel restrictions on 
Germany and the attendant mass ex- 
odus of Germans who have been suffer- 
ing a kind of national claustrophobia. 

BARGAINS IN BAVARIA 

The movement of native skiers out 
of Germany has created a serious situa- 
tion for that country’s resort owners, 
who have had to lower their prices to 
keep people at home. Though these 
may not be happy times for German 
innkeepers, the moment was never bet- 
ter for a ski visit to either the Alpine 
areas at Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
Oberstdorf, or the hills of the Black 
Forest. Last season an overnight stay 
with full pension cost as little as $2. 


This season the rates promise to be 
even more attractive. Incidentally, 
anyone picking Oberstdorf would do 
well to plan his visit around the week- 
end of Feb. 25-27, the date set for 
the thrilling jumping championships 
—called ski flying because of the tre- 
mendous distances possible (up to 450 
feet) from the tower’s long take-off 
run. 

Italy and France, in spite of some 
superb opportunities for skiing, do not 
seem to draw as many Americans as 
their Alpine neighbors. Last season 
about 7,000 Americans skied in Italy. 
The figure in France was a mere 4,500. 
However, the American in search of 
good European skiing can certainly 
find it at the downhill runs of Megdve 
and Alpe d’Huez, and on the magnifi- 
cent terrain of the Mont-Blanc range, 
where a practiced tourer may travel for 
miles without removing his skis. 

Italy is still following a policy of en- 
couraging native skiers rather than for- 
eigners. While the tourist trade has not 
been ignored, most of the emphasis has 
been on improving roads from the ma- 
jor cities to the existing resorts, rather 
than on the creation of new ski areas. 
At Sestridre, for example, where climat- 
ic conditions create some of the most 
luxurious snow fields in Italy, there 
were only 1,506 non-Italian skiers dur- 
ing the peak months of January and 
February. While at the same resort 
some 69,000 native excursionists come 
to the slopes for winter weekends. 


Far less crowded and perhaps more 
appealing for that reason is Cervinia, 
one of the loveliest places in all Italy. 
There you may ski right up under the 
Matterhorn or take the chair lift up 
to the Theodule Pass, where you look 
out on the valley of Zermatt and across 
to the distant Bernese Oberland. This 
year a new chair lift is being built up 
to the Breuiljoch to simplify the de- 
scent from Theodule to Zermatt. 

SARACENS IN THE PASSES 

In discussing the lure of the Alps, 
one must also consider the esthetic and 
historic appeal. I have seen the moun- 
tains of many ranges, but I have seen 
nothing to match the three greatest 
Alpine views— the Oberland from the 
Mannlichen above Wengen and Grin- 
delwald, the Matterhorn from the Rif- 
felalp above Zermatt, and Mont-Blanc 
from the Brevent above Chamonix. A 
few weeks ago I spent an afternoon at 
the top of a ski lift above Montana- 
Crans, overlooking the Rhone valley. 
I could see the roofs of Martigny — the 
Octodurus of Roman times— where the 
legions were routed by the Seduni. And 
across the valley I could see the lone 
line of the Valaisian Alps, where the 
Saracens for many years occupied the 
lofty passes as bases for marauding 
raids onto the plains. 

But there are those who protest that 
the Alps, for all their history and 
beauty, have become too civilized. 
For these adventurers, Norway and 
text continued on page 62 
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jostling mob of cross-country racers, actually only small segment of 570 entrants, 
jockey for position just after start of 85-kilometer trek beginning at Saelen, Sweden. 


SKIING IN EUROPE continued from page 61 

Sweden offer the most exciting possi- 
bilities. Until the Kandahar revolution 
( i.e . the trend toward downhill and 
slalom) reached Scandinavia, the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes despised ski lifts 
and enjoyed nothing better than long 
cross-country tours. Today modern 
lift facilities have been built at the 
principal centers — Are and Storlien in 
Sweden, Lillehammer, Fefor, Geilo, 
and Oslo in Norway— so that the lift- 
ling need no longer feel neglected in 
these countries. Oslo, in addition, is 
the home ground for the most famous 
of all ski meets, the Holmenkollen 
week, scheduled this year for Feb. 27- 
March 6, and in itself worth the trip. 
Actually the first postwar Holmenkol- 
len was in many ways the most moving 
ski meeting which I have ever attend- 
ed. I shall never forget the welcome 
to the King from the crowd of more 
than 100,000 that blackened the hills 
around the famous jump. 

UNDER THE MIDNIGHT SUN 

Despite the new lifts and the spec- 
tacle of the Holmenkollen, Scandina- 
via is still primarily for the skier who 
prefers exploring to trail running. Lit- 
erally thousands of square miles are 
available for cross-country tours, and 
a particularly fascinating adventure 
awaits the ski explorer in Lapland and 
the Jotunheim. There are not many 
days I have enjoyed more than one 
that began at Finse and ended after 
crossing a steep pass on the frozen wa- 
ters of the Hardanger Fjord. And if I 
could live my life again, I would make 


every effort to enjoy the unique expe- 
rience of linking Christiania swings 
beneath the light of the midnight sun 
in Lapland. 

No matter how strong the lust for 
adventure, the traveler should be 
warned that there is precious little 
warmth in the midnight sun, and 
Scandinavia in March is no warmer 
than Switzerland in December. Nor- 
way’s spring months provide delight- 
ful weather with plenty of sun; but a 
strong ski wanderlust may not subor- 
dinate itself to such a drawn-out visit. 

There is a great new area opening on 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, offer- 
ing generous portions of the winter sun 
that are missing in Scandinavia, and 
new grounds for the refugee from the 
civilized Alps. Lift conditions are still 
primitive, but recent improvements 
lured an estimated 10,000 skiers into 
the Pyrenees last winter. At La Mo- 
lina, there is a new chair lift and a rope 
tow, and builders are going ahead with 
a cable car that will stretch to the top 
of the mountain. 

Navacerrada in the Guadarrama 
Mountains, only an hour by car from 
Madrid, has several good hotels, two 
ski lifts and three long runs. But per- 
haps the most intriguing of the Span- 
ish resorts is Nuria, where a skier in 
search of lodgings must choose between 
the Monastery of Nuestra Senora de 
Nuria, and a tiny inn down on the 
valley floor. 

If the wanderlust that would take 
the skier to Spain or Scandinavia is 
restricted by time or by a desire to 
stay in the Alps, he need only climb to 
the glaciers of the high Alps for the 


finest adventure of all. There the 
snows never melt, the season extends 
as long as the skier’s leisure time, and 
he has the entire range to choose from. 

Those who prefer to explore in com- 
parative comfort may gravitate to the 
Oberland, where a skier can breakfast 
at Wengen, take the train to the Jung- 
fraujoch (11,400 feet above the sea), 
cross the Lotschenliicke, ski down the 
Lbtschen valley and return to Wengen 
that same evening. When I crossed the 
Lotschenliicke on January 4, 1909 
there was no Jungfrau railway, and 
for twelve long hours we toiled up to 
the tantalizing curve of a pass slung 
between the peaks. Finally we reached 
our objective and looked down through 
an opening in the rocks to the tranquil 
loveliness of the rivers of ice, which 
meet at the Concordia, radiant in all 
the glory of the Alpine moon. To this 
day, I never see the winter moon hur- 
rying through our English skies with- 
out a nostalgic sigh for those Alpine 
glaciers which seem less to reflect the 
moon than to radiate their own serene, 
unearthly light. 

HIGH ALPS IN MAY 

May and June are the ideal months 
for glacier skiing. In winter the snow 
is often ruined by wind; but the hot 
sun of the late spring superficially sof- 
tens the crust of the glacial snow, leav- 
ing an ideal skiing surface. 

The Alps are never lovelier than in 
May and the contrasts never sharper 
between the glaciers and the valleys. In 
January the dry powdery snow of win- 
ter is whipped off the ridges by the 
first strong wind, but the wet snow of 
May clings so that the peaks seem far 
whiter. In May you will toil for hours 
up some glacier causeway where the 
snows burn like Sahara sands and then 
suddenly reach a cleft in the rocks, a 
magic window opening out onto the 
miracle of the green valleys. 

This, to me, is the ultimate in skiing 
pleasure, for when April comes I am 
tired of the winter and few sounds are 
pleasanter in my ears than the first 
tentative notes of the glacier river, too 
long muted by the frost, tuning up for 
the great chorus of spring. I love to 
escape from winter at the Scheidegg, 
ski slowly down to Grindelwald and 
then stroll for an hour along the south- 
ern slope of the valley where the first 
vanguard of spring flowers proclaim 
the resurrection of color. The first clus- 
ter of marsh marigolds on some scanty 
plot of marsh ground near a stream, 
just liberated from the snow, have a 
more poignant appeal than all the 
prodigal loveliness of June. (e n p) 
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DAVIS CUP continued from page 32 


Hartwig. They had played together 
only once, in a trial match 10 days ear- 
lier, while Australia had Hoad-Rose- 
wall and Rose-Hartwig, both rated 
above Seixas-Trabert at the top of the 
doubles tree in world tennis. 

As the 1954 matches approach, Hoad 
is no problem regardless of what is said 
in the press. Rosewall is a harder quan- 
tity to gauge. Generally, he has been 
no match for Trabert, his lack of pace 
on service putting him at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage against Trabert’s 
ability to advance to the net. But 
Rosewall has lost only once to Seixas, 
while beating him six times. 

TRICKY CHOICE 

Hartwig is equally enigmatic. Never 
the favorite in a big international tour- 
nament, he is “the man most feared” 
by those who are expected to reach the 
final. He has the finest assortment of 
strokes in the game today, but his tem- 
perament is unreliable. Seixas has the 
edge on Rex, but Hartwig has beaten 
Trabert decisively in the last two meet- 
ings. Picking the right man to share 
singles with Hoad is almost impossible. 

Rose, 1954 Australian National sin- 
gles champion, always has a strong 
band of supporters ever eager to claim 
he is crucified by selectors— and by me 
— when he fails to gain a place in the 
Australian Davis Cup singles line-up. 
Early this season, Pails extolled 
“Rosie’s” virtues in the press, finding 
practically all else wrong with Austra- 
lian tennis. But Rose will need a lot of 
unexpected support to be chosen for 
singles. The memory of his failures 


against Seixas and Ted Schroeder in 
the Challenge Round of 1951 is strong 
evidence against him and there were 
matches overseas in 1954 when his 
strong left arm suddenly lost its poten- 
cy at critical stages. 

In doubles. Rose and Hartwig, win- 
ners at Wimbledon this year, have 
heavy claim to playing the Davis Cup, 
especially as they defeated Seixas-Tra- 
bert convincingly in the Wimbledon 
final. But the Sydney “twins” — Rose- 
wall and Hoad — have also performed 
well. Our doubles pair will probably be 
the combination in best form at the 
time. There is little between them. 

I see the outcome this way. Hoad 
will again defeat both Trabert and 
Seixas, and Rosewall will beat Seixas. 
At the same time I certainly don’t con- 
cede the Rosewall-Trabert encounter. 
It is generally agreed that in 1953 Tra- 
bert played brilliantly and Rosewall 
had nerves on opening day. 

That is not such a wide margin that 
it could not be reversed, but I cannot 
see Seixas winning one of his singles. I 
see the singles going Australia’s way 
3-1, but at the very worst 2-all and 
with the possibility of 4-0. Trabert and 
Seixas won the doubles last year— but 
what a start Australia's selectors gave 
them! I say without hesitation that 
this year, having two of the three 
world’s best doubles combinations on 
our side, the odds are Australia’s way 
for that often vital match. 

It all adds up to an Australian win. 
The United States will be sending 
a team out to challenge us in 1955! 
Why not? (1 no) 



decorative davis cop sparkles brightly in Australian sun following successful 
defense last year by Aussies ( from left ) Hartwig, Hoad, Hopman, Rosewall and Rose. 
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joys wearing sports clothes, he’ll want 
a famous La Coste shirt imported 
from France. Washable cotton mesh 
in white and colors. Small through 
extra, extra large. Each, 8.00 
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HARVARD VS. YALE lO TIMES 


These traditional rivals have de-emphasized football but now play more 
than ever as their intramural programs contribute to a day of ten garnet 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY VERNER REED 




beer guzzler John Batch, a fullback on Yale’s Branford College team, forgets 
defeat by Harvard’s Dunster House, chugalugging in Dillon Field House after game. 


Old Yalies and Harvards who can re- 
member when their schools supplied 
Walter Camp with most of his All- 
America material sometimes lament 
their decline from gridiron glory, and 
the fact that de-emphasis at both 
schools seems here to stay. 

Nonetheless, under de-emphasis, 
Yale and Harvard now have more foot- 
ball than ever. Both have thriving in- 
tramural programs. Coached by grad- 
uate students who were once varsity 
players, the intramural squads play all 
fall, using equipment supplied by the 
athletic departments. 

To cap the 1954 season the two 
schools met at Cambridge for ten 
games of football the day before the 
traditional big game. Eight Harvard 
house squads played eight Yale col- 
leges and the frosh and J.V. teams met 
also. When the last whistle had blown 
more than 500 students could boast of 
defending the honor of alma mater. 





mud smeared Henry Atterbury of 
the losing Branford team trudges off field. 
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HARVARD'S KIRKLAND: 0 YALE’S CALHOUN: 0 


HARVARD'S J.V.: 7 YALE'S J.V.: 6 




HARVARD'S DUDLEY: 0 YALE'S SILLI MAN: 7 


HARVARD'S WINTHROP: 7 YALE'S DAVENPORT: 0 
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Digital 

computers similar 
to the successful 
Hughes airborne 
fire control 
computers are being 
applied by the 
Ground Systems 
Department 
to the information 
processing and 
computing functions 
of large groutid 
radar weapons 
control systems, 

FIELDS INCLUDE: 

TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 
DIGITAL COMPUTING NETS 
MAGNETIC DRUM & CORE MEMORY 
LOGICAL DESIGN 
PROCRAMMING 

VERY HIGH POWER MODULATORS & TRANSMITTERS 
INPUT & OUTPUT DEVICES 
SPECIAL DISPLAYS 
MICROWAVE CIRCUITS 


Scientific and | 
Engineering Staff ( 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 

Relocation ot applicant must not cause 



THIS IS ONE WAY TO 
GET YOUR COPY OF 


SPORTS 


Hughes 

RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 
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GOLF, a la CART 

is more fun with 

Roll King! 

,1 Easy rolling. large 
ball bearing wheels of 
• — exclusive trouble-free 
| /"design Big air cushion 
tires . . . absorb shocks 
better on rough ground. 
Flip down handle, cart 
folds: raise handle, 
it unfolds quickly . 
easily. Perfect gift . 
a value plus at $17.95 
Model 9 with special 
bag saver $21.95 

A J INDUSTRIES 


At sports stores everywhere delavan. Wisconsin 


BOWLING 

STROHS WALTZ 

The team captained by Buzz Fazio (right) 
again has established its alley mastery 

by VICTOR KALMAN 



Detroit 

T he kindest thing to be said about 
the roll-off for the U.S. team cham- 
pionship is that it ended last Sunday. 
The mighty Stroh Beers bowled below 
their average, yet won the 24-game 
match by a record margin of 1,355 
pins. At precisely midnight the Mai- 
bach Furniture “men of destiny” 
boarded their chartered bus and re- 
turned to Akron and the obscurity 
from which they had rocketed so spec- 
tacularly in the October elimination 
tournament. 

The result was a foregone conclusion 
even before the teams came to Detroit 
for the final 12 games of the home-and- 
home match. The weekend before, with 
Tony Lindemann and Captain Buzz 
Fazio showing the way, the Strohs took 
a 493-pin lead at the Maibachs’ Akron 
Recreation Center lanes. Still, the 
Maibach rooters clung to the memory 
of that last frame of the eliminations 
at Toledo, when anchorman Clyde Pot- 
ter got the strike he needed to put the 
dark-horse team into the finals (SI, 
Oct. 18). And they came to Detroit by 
bus, hopes soaring for another miracle. 

At that, one of their men provided 
the only thrill of the match. In the last 
of the eight three-game blocks, No. 3 
man Rex Browning, a pleasant-faced 
six-footer with a Jimmy Stewart smile, 
rolled 10 strikes in a row. As he rolled 
the 11th ball his petite, dark-haired 
wife, sitting directly behind him, bur- 
ied her face in her hands. When a roar 
went up from the crowd, she peeked 
through her fingers— and burst into 
bitter tears. For the No. 4 pin was 
left standing by the high pocket hit. 
Browning’s 289 was high single game. 

It was not nearly enough, however, 
to keep the contest from becoming a 
rout. Chunky, dark-skinned Fazio, 46- 
year-old grandfather who earns his 
livelihood as a bowling instructor; thin, 
anemic-looking Lindemann, 35, an ar- 
chitectural draftsman who appears too 
fragile to lift a ball, yet is one of 
the game’s great stylists; and dark, 
heavy-set Ed Lubanski, 25, who gave 
up a promising career as a baseball 
pitcher to join the Strohs, poured in 


strike after strike to make the final 
score: Stroh, 24,558; Maibach, 23,203. 
It shattered the record set by the Mei- 
ster Braus of Chicago, who swept the 
Philly Cigars of Philadelphia by 1,219 
pins in 1947. 

If there was any lingering doubt that 
Detroit is headquarters for star teams, 
the Strohs dispelled it. This was the 
team’s third consecutive championship 
with Fazio at the helm and its ninth 
in 13 appearances in the finals (all- 
time great Joe Norris of the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., now with 
the Hamm Beers of Chicago, led Stroh 
to six titles). Of the 31 championship 
matches sponsored by the Bowling 
Proprietors Association of America, 
at least one Detroit team rolled in 20 
— and on five occasions both finalists 
were from this city. 

Just for the record, Fazio was high 
man with an average of 209-14. Linde- 
mann had 208-10. Lubanski, in and 
out at Akron, posted 221-3 in the De- 
troit series. Pete Carter, 42-year-old 
Brunswick salesman who became the 
father of a baby girl during the match; 
Lee Jouglard, 33, bespectacled Michi- 
gan distributor for American Machine 
& Foundry bowling products, and big 
Tom Hennessey, 28, a Stroh employe, 
also pitched in with high series. 

Ed Markulis was tops for Maibach 
with 199-12, while Potter proved a dis- 
appointment with 190-19. The hap- 
less Ohioans won only six of the 24 
games and lost all eight blocks. Well, it 
was fun being in the limelight, if only 
briefly, and at least they have the con- 
solation of knowing they were defeated 
by the country’s best. 

The team contest was the first of six 
top-notch attractions sponsored by the 
B.P.A.A. Howard Seehausen, execu- 
tive secretary, and Sylvester Sobanski, 
tournament manager, will complete 
details this week for the All-Star men’s 
and women’s championships Jan. 14- 
23 in Chicago. Then there will be the 
women’s doubles championships in 
February, the first All-Star duckpin 
finals in March, the men’s doubles in 
April and the team handicap sweep- 
stakes from May 7 through nvd-June. 
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FOOTBALL 



HUNCHED 

OVER 


Having averaged .727 for the season, 


Prophet Hickman takes a modest bow 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 



W hat kind of a year was it for Hick- 
man’s Hunches? Here are the 
hot mathematical facts: 181 right, 68 
wrong and 9 ties, for a batting average 
of .727— not including ties. The re- 
sults of Saturday, November 27, and 
Thanksgiving Day were 19 rights and 
6 wrongs. Humble Herman, modestly 
speaking, doesn’t believe that any ex- 
pert has a better record. My definition 
for an expert is a local boy away from 
home. 

BUCKEYE SURPRISE 

The three most disappointing teams 
to me were Illinois, Alabama and Texas 
—in just about that order. Form re- 
versals were a dime a dozen from the 
first day of the season until the end, 
but three teams withstood all the rav- 
ages of time, tide and T’s, split or 
otherwise: UCLA, Oklahoma and Ohio 
State. Behind the solid coaching of 
Woody Hayes, the Buckeyes mowed 
down all opposition to win the Big Ten 
title. Ohio State was essentially a 
fourth-quarter team — a trade-mark to 
be proud of. Oklahoma moved ma- 
chinelike through its schedule. The 
Sooners were picked to win the Big 
Seven title — which they have won 
with monotonous regularity the past 
seven seasons— and probably go un- 
defeated. They did both with ease. 

The Bruins of UCLA may have 
been the best pure single wing team in 
several years. Disdaining flankers, men 
in motion, and “the multiple offense,” 
they operated from a plain single wing, 
left or right, with a balanced line. Per- 
fection of detail was the keynote, both 
on offense and defense. Expressed nu- 
merically: UCLA, 367 points; oppo- 
nents, 40. I picked UCLA to win the 
Pacific Coast Conference title and USC 
to play in the Rose Bowl. The Bruins 
did and the Trojans are. Most of 
the “experts” went for California or 
Oregon. 

Let’s see how my other preseason 
predictions stood up. I picked Duke 
and Maryland as the best in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference and they were. 
The Blue Devils, outside of the two 
thrashings given them by Army and 


Navy, were a good football team. They 
play Nebraska in the Orange Bowl. 
Mighty Maryland was disappointing 
to many. The Terrapins lost two games 
-7-12 to UCLA, 7-9 to Miami— and 
had an inexplicable tie with Wake 
Forest. Still, I am not certain but 
what they might have been one of 
the best three or four teams in the 
country at the close of the season. 
Red Sanders thinks so, and ask Don 
Faurot at Missouri (Maryland, 74; 
Missouri, 13). On the nose, too, were 
West Virginia and Va. Tech to finish 
one two in the Southern Conference 
and Mississippi to win the SEC cham- 
pionship. I picked Yale to be the best 
in the Ivy group. Cornell lost its first 
four and then won its last five to tie 
for the lead. I picked Rice to be the 
runner-up in the SWC (the Owls tied 
for third with Baylor) and Texas Tech 
to win the Border Conference. I missed 
in the Missouri Valley Conference 
when Wichita won it. As noted, Ohio 
State fooled me and I underrated 
Michigan’s sophomores. Wisconsin 
and Iowa held up strong, while my 
dark horse, Minnesota, ended up with 
only two losses. I thought Illinois 
would defeat Ohio State. Score: Illi- 
nois, 7; Ohio State, 40. Don’t think I 
haven’t heard from that one. 

OPEN SEASON NOW 

Notre Dame might not have been 
as sensational as the previous edition, 
but Terry Brennan can well be proud 
of his first year of what promises to 
be a memorable coaching career. Other 
coaching wreaths should go to unsung 
Blanton Collier at the University of 
Kentucky and Bowden Wyatt, whose 
amazing Arkansas team won the un- 
disputed championship of the South- 
west Conference. 

The regular season is history but 
the big Bowl games are still coming 
and Hickman’s Hunches will try to 
maintain that .727 percentage. How 
does that little ditty go: 

O’er the stadiums snowfalls hover, 

Losing coaches run for cover. 

Never got around to winning, 

Open season just beginning. 


HE IS SURE TO LIKE A 
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CAMERA 




X 


MINOX lilt 

with leather Case j 
and Safety Chain I 
$139.50 I 


Whether he owns a camera or 
not, he'll be thrilled with the 
Minox. It’s different... it’s excit- 
ing ... it takes amazing pictures. 
Imagine! A precision camera 
weighing only 2Vi ounces . . . 
and no bigger than a pocket 
knife. 

He’ll have it with him where- 
cver he goes . . . and he’ll soon 
discover how easy it is to take 
superb pictures the Minox way. 

Wherever fine camera I are sold 
or write to Dept. S-12 


REVOLVERS and 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 



SHOOTERS! 

Write today for your 
free copy of Coif* 
Handgun Manual. See 
Colt's Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols at 
your local hardware 
or sporting goods 


COLT'S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1220 Van Dyke Avenue • Hartford 15, Conn. 
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SKIS 


f QUALITY AND 
PERFORMANCE BEYOND COMPARE 

D»t famous name in skis internationally 
• over 43 years— at your favorite aki shop. 


NORTHLAND i 

SKI MANUFACTURING CO. ' 


232S Endicolt St., Dept. 40. St. Paul 14, H 
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SNOW PATROL 



CORONET 


//*//> 


•••••- ■ J.vv, J 

• 

»•••••*•••• 

BRANDY DIST. CORP., 350 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 



CO = corn snow; GR=granular; PO=powder; 
IC= icy condition ;HP= hard-packed snow; W- 
wet; HB = hard base; SB = soft base; NS = new 
snow; BC = breakable crust; BS=bare spots: 
CL = trail or slope closed; DC = dangerous con- 
dition; UC= unbreakable crust. 


NUMERALS REPRESENT INCHI 



A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 


COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Most ski areas are still looking for more snow, although there are some exceptions. Spotty 
snowfalls blessed southern Vermont and New Hampshire. In the West, Reno and Alta 
are hip deep in powder but for most of the others, the season has already started 


NEW ENGLAND: BIG BROMLEY. VT.: Ear- 
liest opening in history last weekend started 
the seasonal surge. 2 1*0 surface on 13-15 HP 
brought out record crowds with 2,600 skiers on 
the slopes last Sunday, and plenty of good snow 
for all. Only drawback waiting time on lifts 
hit maximum of 25 minutes, unusual for this 
high-capacity area. Continued below-freezing 
daytime temps. Will maintain fine snow cover. 

stowe, vt.: Opening date set Dec. 18 but ear- 
ly birds worked out on Mt. Mansfield T-bar 
last weekend. 15 PO maximum at bottom. 24 
on top. Conditions fair-good with best ac- 
tion so far on venerable Toll Road, Tyrol and 
Standard. 

MAI) RIVER glen, vt.: 5 NS on 25-30 old, 
good, but chair lift will not open until Dec. 18. 

NORTH CONWAY. N.H.: Skimobile opened last 
Sunday. Good on upper part with 6 packed PO. 

jiminy peak, mass.: 0-8 PO so far but 10 
more inches are needed before T-bar will 
operate. 

FRANCONIA. N.H.: 3 PO on 12-24. good-excel- 
lent. Everything open this weekend and daily 
operation begins Dec. 17. 

NEW YORK: BELI.EAYRE: Area put out no ad- 
vance snow report hut 2.000 skiers came last 
weekend anyhow. 0-6 packed PO and temps, 
down to 6 provided fair conditions which will 
become good with six more inches. 

WHITEFACE MT.: 2 PO on 6, good. Daily oper- 
ating schedule starts Dec. 11. 


QUEBEC: LAC BEAUPORT: With just one more 
snowfall, expected momentarily, the T-bar will 
start churning. 5 PO now, 20°. 

MONT tremblant: Both chair lifts expected to 
open this Sunday and some more snow would 
help. 15-18 PO on north side and Sissy Schuss 
is skiahle. Base of south side still bare. Recent 
temps. 10 low. 24 high. 


MICHIGAN: BOYNE mt.: Chair lift set to 
spin Dec. 10 but no skiahle snow so far. 4 NS 
with ineffectual flurries still spitting. 


WISCONSIN: rib mt.: Area hopes to roll 
Dec. 12 but must have 4-5 more inches. New 
T-bar ready now, but need good fall of snow 
for safe skiing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: TERRY PEAK: 5 plus PO 
but many BS. New double chair has targeted 
Dec. 18 for debut, contingent upon more snow. 
Hopefuls say latter is on the way. 


COLORADO: aspen: All lifts will operate 
daily from Dec. 11 on. 2 PO on 30 HB at half- 
way point, 12 HB at bottom. Excellent on 
upper. 

arapahoe: Prophets say above-normal snow- 
fall expected for next 30 days. 6 PO on 15 HB 
so far. Daytime temps, averaging 25. With 


more snow, present moderate crowds will in- 
crease quickly. 


WYOMING: JACKSON: 1 NS on top but only 
an inch at bottom. It will take a foot of snow 
at least to open this area. 


UTAH: ai.ta : Local tub thumpers have long 
claimed Alta as snow capita) of North America 
and they have a point as usual. Excellent ski- 
ing over entire area with 10 PO on IS HB and 
more snow expected this weekend. Upper Ger- 
mania area is close to perfection. Heavy powder 
most areas is rough on the nonexperts. N o wait- 
ing on lifts so far but big crowds anticipated. 


IDAHO: sun valley: Nothing doing until of- 
ficial opening Dec. 18. 20-30 soft PO on top of 
Baldy but recent temps, in 50s have cut lower 
cover to 2 inches. 12-15 more PO would be a 
big help. 


NEVADA: RENO: Plenty of action here with 
excellent skiing on all areas. At 9,560-ft. level 
on top there is 60 packed PO on 24 HB and 35 
packed PO at 8,300-ft. level- -superb snow con- 
ditions. Daytime temps, around 45, moderate 
crowds so far and you don't need chains for a 
change driving in. 


NEW MEXICO: SANTA FE: Will open for busi- 
ness on Dec. 18. 


CALIFORNIA: SQUAW VALLEY: Lifts have 
been running since Thanksgiving and there is 
excellent skiing from top of mountain down to 
Tower J20. 6 PO on 48 base. Also enough cover 
to ski all the way down to the lodge. Daytime 
temps, have been around 25-30. Crowds have 
been small, around 300 on weekends, and prob- 
ably won’t increase until Christmas nears. 

MT. baldy: Three twin chair lifts standing idle 
until another foot comes in. At present there is 
2 HB on north and south exposures with ground 
frozen and ready for the big white blanket. Day 
temps, in 50s; at night, 30s. 


OREGON: MT. hood: 2 NS on 20 with con- 
ditions good. Temps, around 35. 50 min. wait 
for lift ride but the crowds are pouring in any- 
way. At Govt. Camp, 3 W and heavy with 
nothing operating. Needed — 10-12 more. 


WASHINGTON: MT. baker: The season is\a 
month late in starting with conditions poor at 
best so far. 2 W on 17 very, very old. Part of 
base dates back to last spring and is poor for 
skiing. Only Austin Pass rope tow is operating. 
Chinook wind blowing hard and light W snow- 
falls continue. Take chains because last three 
miles of road have snow surface. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: GROUSE MT.: Snow 
is unskiable so far with W surfaces. Eager beav- 
ers are skiing on 4 HB over flat trails and. roads. 
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SCI 


SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECOGNITION 


Year-end honors passed out last week: Native Dancer, named 
American Champion of 1954 by Board of Selectors of Thorough- 
bred Racing Association, following similar honor in Morning- 
Telegraph- Racing Form poll; UCLA, voted national college 
football champion and Grantland Rice Award by Football Writ- 
ers Association of America; Alan Ameche, Wisconsin’s All- 
America fullback, winner of Heisman Memorial Trophy as col- 
lege football’s outstanding player of 1954; Ron Beagle. All- 
America Navy end, winner of Maxwell Trophy as nation’s 


outstanding college player; Max Boydston, Oklahoma’s All- 
America end, named Lineman of the Year by Touchdown 
Club of Washington, D.C.; Leo Durocher, who led the New 
York Giants to the National League pennant and a four-game 
World Series sweep over Cleveland after finishing fifth in 1953, 
nominated Comeback Man of the Year by Chicago baseball 
writers; Stella Walsh. 44-year-old holder of 65 world and na- 
tional track and field records, voted Outstanding Woman 
Track Athlete of 1954 by Southern Pacific A.A.U. Association. 


RECORD BREAKER 

Leo Lewis, Little All-America back from 
Lincoln University (Jefferson City, Mo.), 
set new four-year small-college record of 
4,458 yards rushing, 465 points scored, 64 
touchdowns. 

FOOTBALL 

Notre Dame trailed in first quarter, came 
back to whip SMU 26-14 in final game. 
Powerful Irish line checked Mustang at- 
tack, gave Quarterback Ralph Guglielmi 
perfect protection on passes, sprang Half- 
back Joe Heap loose for two touchdowns. 

Florida A&M clobbered Maryland State 
67-19 in Orange Blossom game, claimed 
national Negro college championship. 

Last of major All-America teams appeared 
this week. Herewith a rough consensus of 
selections by AP. UP, INS, Collier’s. Look 
(Look picked two men for each position). 

Picked on all five teams: Quarterback 
Ralph Guglielmi of Notre Dame; halfback 
Howard Cassady of Ohio State: Fullback 
Alan Ameche of Wisconsin; Guard Bud 
Brooks of Arkansas. 

Picked on four teams: End Max Boyd- 
ston and Center Kurt Burris of Oklahoma; 
Halfback Dick Moegle of Rice; Tackles 
Jack Ellena of UCLA and Sid Fournet of 
Louisiana State. 

Picked on three teams: End Ron Beagle 
of Navy. 

Picked on two teams: Guards Tom Bet- 
tis of Purdue, Calvin Jones of Iowa and 
Jim Salsbury of UCLA. 

Harold (Red) Drew of Alabama resigned 
under alumni pressure as open season on 
football coaches began. His eight-year rec- 
ord of 53-26-7 included three major bowl 
games, but 1954 team won four, lost five, 
tied two. Drew’s replacement: J. B. (Ears) 
Whitworth of Oklahoma A&M, former 
’Bama guard. Other coaches who resigned 
or were fired: 

Harvey Robinson of Tennessee, fired 
after 4-6 1954 record. Rumored replace- 
ment: Bowden Wyatt of Arkansas, given 
Cadillac this week by appreciative Razor- 
back fans. 

Ed Danowski of Fordham, resigned after 
nine years and persistent talk that alumni 
wanted return to big-time football and 
coach to match. 

Bernie Witucki of Tulsa, fired after 
Golden Hurricanes lost all 11 games for 
worst season since 1895. 

Lowell (Red) Dawson of Pittsburgh, re- 
signed in midseason because of ill health. 
Hjs successor: Assistant Coach Johnny 
Michelosen. 

DeOrmond (Tuss) McLaughry of Dart- 
mouth, retired after 14 years and 44-58-3 
record. 


Kip Taylor of Oregon State, resigned 
after 1-8 record. 

Bill Young of Furman, resigned despite 
5-5 record this year. 

Jim Patton of New Mexico A&M, re- 
signed when team lost all nine games. 

Detroit Lions scored touchdown in closing 
minutes to earn 13-13 tie with Philadelphia 
Eagles, clinch third straight Western Divi- 
sion title in National Football League. 
Chicago Bears intercepted seven passes, de- 
feated city rivals, Cardinals, 29-7. San 
Francisco 49ers routed Green Bay Packers 
35-0 to hold third place 

Cleveland Browns used Otto Graham’s 
passing to beat Washington Redskins 
34-14, need one more win for Eastern Di- 
vision crown. Following game, Redskin 
Guard Dave Sparks, 26, collapsed, died of 
coronary thrombosis. New York Giants 
retained slim chance for tie, whipping Pitts- 
burgh Steelers 24-3, on passing of Rookie 
Quarterback Bobby Clatterbuck (17 for 
22). Last-place Baltimore Colts upset Los 
Angeles Rams 22-21 on 13-yard field goal 
(Colts’ fifth of game) by Gary Kerkorian 
in last 12 seconds. 


BASKETBALL 

La Salle, SI choice for No. 1 ranking this 
year, got off to flying start with victories 
over Millersville Teachers, 88-72, and Loy- 
ola of New Orleans, 85-71. All-America 
Tom Gola sparked La Salle in both games. 

Kentucky, ranked No. 1 last year, won 
opener over Louisiana State 74-58 for 26th 
straight win. 

Iowa, favored for Big Ten title, warmed 
up with independent triumphs over Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), 80-61, and Loyola of 
Chicago, 89-79. 

Dayton’s highly regarded team trounced 
Gustavus Adolphus 82-63 and Memphis 
State 88-69. 

North Carolina State showed good of- 
fense, weak defense in 111-97 win over 
William & Mary, nosed out Temple 70-65. 

Niagara whipped Buffalo State Teachers 
81-60, upset strong Fordham 71-65, de- 
spite 27 points by Rams’ Ed Conlin. 

UCLA, rated best in Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, won over Kansas State 86-57. 

Rochester Royals snapped Ft. Wayne’s 
seven-game winning streak 97-96, but Pis- 
tons continued at top of Western Division 
in National Basketball Association. 

Syracuse Nationals split four games but 
increased lead over Philadelphia Warriors 
in Eastern division. High-scoring Boston 
Celtics held slim edge over rallying New 
York Knickerbockers for third. 


BASEBALL 

Baltimore Orioles figured in second major 
trade, sending Catcher Clint Courtney, 
Pitcher Bob Chakalcs, Infielder Jim Bride- 
weser to Chicago White Sox for Pitchers 
Don Johnson and Don Fcrrarese, Catcher 
Matt Batts. Infielder Fred Marsh. 

Orioles and New York Yankees also 
completed big 18-player deal, Yankees get- 
ting First Baseman Dick Kryhoski. Catch- 
er Darrell Johnson. Pitcher Mike Blyzka. 
Outfielders Jim Fridley and Ted Del Guer- 
cio for Pitcher Bill Miller. Infielders Kal 
Segrist and Don Leppert. 

BOXING 

Johnny Saxton, who won world welter- 
weight title from Kid Gavilan in much- 
criticized fight last month, outclutched Ra- 
mon Fuentes in 10-round nontitle go at Los 
Angeles. Crowd of 8,844 booed, stomped 
feet, tossed wadded paper cups into ring 
as fighters wrestled, grabbed, clinched. 

Charlie Norkus, wild-swinging Port 
Washington, L.I. heavyweight, won deci- 
sion over seventh-ranked Roland La Star- 
za at Cleveland. 

Marty Marshall, promising Detroit 
light heavyweight, knocked Bob Satterfield 
out of proposed nontitle fight with Archie 
Moore with second-round KO at Chicago. 

Frankie Ryff, unbeaten New York light- 
weight, bled freely from cuts about eyes 
but won split decision over Orlando Zulue- 
ta at New York for 16th straight victory 
and possible rookie of year honors. 

Ray Robinson began comeback by outbox- 
ing Gene Burton in exhibition at Hamilton, 
Ont., was suspended by Michigan Board 
of Athletic Control for running out on Dec. 
8 fight with Joe Rindone at Detroit. 

Bill Daly, manager of Welterweight Vince 
Martinez, was fined $500 by New York 
State Athletic Commission for not keeping 
adequate records of $100-per-fight TV pay- 
ments to N.Y. Boxing Managers Guild. 
Commission was unable to determine 
whether payments came off top of purse, 
as charged by Phil Martinez, or from Daly’s 
share 

HORSE RACING 

Joe Jones set new Bowie, Md. track record 
of 1 :50 4/5 for mile and eighth, winning by 
length and half in John B. Campbell Me- 
morial Handicap. 

Determine. Andrew Crevolin’s Ken- 
tucky Derby winner, splashed through 
mud to take two-and-half-length victory in 
$15,000 Oakland Handicap at Golden Gate 
Fields, Albany, Calif., boosting 1954 earn- 
ings to $313,550. 
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HOW THE PROFESSIONALS FARED LAST WEEK 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIVISION 

1. Syracuse N.Y. 

W-12, L-6 86-88 

Pet.: .667 

2. Philadelphia N.Y. 

W-7 ; L-5 91-95 

Pet.:. 583 

3. Boston 

W-9: L-8 
Pet.: .529 


WESTERN DIVISION 


4. Now York 

W-8: L-8 
Pet.: .500 


Milw. Ft. W*yn 
118-99 98-116 
101-90 
Phils. Syr. 

95-91 88-86 


1. FI. Wayne 

W-15; L-5 
PeL: .750 

2. Minneapolii 
W-10; L-7 
Pet.:. 588 

3. Rochoslor 

W-6; L-10 
Pet: .375 

4 . Milwaukee 
W-4: L-14 
Pet: .222 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Minn. Rocti. 

92-90 101-96 

96-97 

Ft. Wayne Phila. 

90-92 91-88 


Milw. 

108-117. 88-95 
104-102 
Bo st. 

102-110 


Minn. Phila. 
117-108 91-110 
95-88 
102-104 


Chicago Detroit New York 


Boston Detroit 


Toronto Chicago New York 


4. New York Detroit Boston Montreal 
W-8; L-12; T-5 1-6 3-6 3-3 

Pts.: 21 

4 . Boston ... 

L-6: T-6 6-0, 4-2 1-0 W-8; L-ll ; T-5 0-6. 2-4 

2 Pts.: 21 

t New York Montreal Toronto Chicago 6. Chicago Montreal Boston Detroit 

L-10; T-l 6-1 1-4 0-1 4-1 W-3. L-16; T-5 3-3 2-3 1-4 

9 Pts.: 11 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


1. Cleveland 

W-8; L-2; T-0 
Pet: .800 


1. Detroit 

W-8; L-l ; T-l 
Pet.: .889 

2. Chicago Boars 

W-7; L-4 ; T-0 
Pet.:. 636 


EASTERN DIVISION 


K-5; L-6; T-0 3-24 


WESTERN DIVISION 


3. San Franc 
W-6. L-4; 
Pet.: .600 

4. Los At 


Los Angolos 

W-5; L-5; T-l 
Pet.: .500 


3. Chicago Cards 

W-2; L-9; T-0 
Pet: .182 
5. Washington 

W-2. L-9; T-0 
PeL: .182 


3. Green Bay 

W-4; L-7. T-0 
Pet.; .364 
6. Baltimore 
W-3; L-8; T-0 
Pet.:. 273 


King Ranch's High Gun was named best 
three-year-old for 1954 by Thorough- 
bred Racing Associations of U.S. Others 
honored: Belair Stud’s Nashua, best two- 
year-old colt; Wheatley Stable’s High 
Voltage, best two-year-old filly; Foxcatch- 
er Farm’s Parlo, best three-year-old filly; 
Mrs. Charles Silver’s Lavender Hill, out- 
standing older race mare; Lawrence Tro- 
iano’s King Commander, champion stee- 
plechaser. 

TENNIS 

Ken Rosewall of Australia helped soothe 
Aussie criticism of Davis Cup squad, out- 
stroking Vic Seixas, U.S. champion, 6-1, 
4-6, 6-1, 7-5, to capture Victorian singles 
title at Melbourne. Seixas and Tony Tra- 
bert dropped first two sets but surged back 
to whip Australia’s Rex Hartwig and Mer- 
vyn Rose, 4-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2, for dou- 
bles crown. 


HOCKEY 

Toronto Maple Leafs, sparked by stand- 
out play of Goalie Harry Lumley, ripped 
off five straight, moved within four points 
of league-leading Montreal Canadiens in 
National Hockey League. Detroit Red 
Wings were third, Boston Bruins came up 
to challenge slumping New York Rang- 
ers for fourth. 


SOCCER 

England trounced Germany 3-1 before 
100,000 at London in first soccer game be- 
tween two countries since 1935, regained 
prestige lost by drubbing at hands of Hun- 
gary last May. 

DOG SHOW 


OTHER RESULTS 

AUTO RACING 

BOB SLATER. Kansas City. 1954 Inti. Motor Contest 
Assn, big-car champion, with 2,950 pts., Chicago. 


FOR THE RECORD 

JOHNNY GONSALVES, 10-round decision over Johnny 
Salkeld, lightweights. Calgary. 

JAKE TULI. 6-round TK0 over Heink Van Der Zee. fly- 
weights, Cardiff, Wales. 


Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, five-year- 
old boxer, won 100th best-in-show at 
Bronx County Kennel Club in New York. 
Holder of world record for all-breed top 
awards, Bang Away took first event in 
1950. 

FIELD TRIAL 

l.udlovian Bruce of Greenfair, 2] j»-year-old 
international champion, became youngest 
dog to win national English springer span- 
iel trial at Carbondale, 111. 


MILEPOSTS 

BORN— To Nancy Chaffee Kiner, former 
tennis star, and Ralph Kiner, home-run 
hitting outfielder of Cleveland Indians; 
their second son, Scott McPherran. 

died — Mrs. Lena Feller, 61, mother of 
Bob Feller, veteran Cleveland pitcher; 
after long illness; at Van Meter, la. 

DIED— Blandy Benjamin Clarkson, 64, 
V.M.I. football coach and athletic director 
(1920-47); at Lexington, Va. Clarkson’s 
1920 V.M.I. team was unbeaten. 

died— Dr. William Welles Hoyt, 78, 
Harvard graduate, Olympic pole vault 
record holder (10 feet, 9H inches) in 1896; 
at Cambridge, N.Y. 


BASKETBALL 

Akron 84- Buffalo 74 
Amherst 71 Brown 70 
Auburn 90 Birm. S. 77 
Baylor 80 Oklahoma 64 
Bowl. Gr. 80- W. Onl. 57 
California 64 Oregon 52 
Canisius88 Syracuse 68 
Cincinnati 96 Bradley 76 
Colby 68 SI. Michael's 67 
Colgate 88— Hartwlck 60 
Colorado 88 -Brig. Y. 66 
Colo. ASM 58— Colo. St. 54 
Cornell 66 Scranton 53 
Dartmouth 73— M'burg 56 
Dayton 88 Memph. SI. 69 
Denver 66 -Regis 63 
De Paul 94 Minnesota 93 
Detroit 84 Mich. SI. 78 
Fairfield 76 Bost. C. 65 
Florida 76 Wofford 61 
Holy Cross 71— Tufts 40 
Indiana 77 Valparaiso 66 
Iona 73- Loyola (Ball.) 67 
Iowa 89 Loyola (Chi.) 79 
Lafayelle 93 Sw'more 54 
La Salle 85 Loy.(N.O.)71 
Louisville 89 E. Ky. 77 
Marquette 113— Ripon 56 


Maryland 60— Georget'n 43 
Michigan 101— Pitt 71 
M'berg 97-F&M 72 
Navy 81 Yale 69 
Niagara 71— Fordham 65 
N. Carol. 99— Clemson 66 
N. Car. St. 70 Temple 65 
N’weslern 87 W. Mich. 63 
NotreDame72-Wisconsin 61 
Ohio Slate 98— Butler 80 
Ohio U. 81 Marietta 75 
Okla. A&M70 Texas 63 
Penn. 69- Purdue 68 
Penn St. 81 Dickinson 63 
R.l. 85— SI. Joseph's 82 
SI. Bon. 104 Ithaca 70 
SI. Louis 50— Alabama 45 
Seton Hall 97 Albright 75 
Tenn. 82-W. 8 L 66 
Trinity 70-M.I.T. 68 
Tulane 91 La. Coll. 53 
Utah 71 Idaho 54 
Utah SI. 66 Idaho SI. 58 
Vanderbilt 88— Sewanee 48 
Villanova 82 W. Chest. 44 
Wesleyan 67 Coast G. 62 
Wm&Maryl03-Furmanl01 
Wyoming 77— Montana 63 


BOWLING 

STROH BEER. Detroit, over Maibach Furniture, Akron, 
24.558-23,203. U.S. team championship, Detroit. 

DORIS ROE, Women's Central States Tenpin Tourna- 
ment all-events title, with 1.770. Pittsburgh. 

BEULAH PK. JOCKEYS. Columbus, 0., Women’s Central 
Slates Tenpin Tournament learn title, wilh 2,884, Pitts- 
burgh. 


BERT WHITEHURST. 3-round K0 over Dave Ragus, 
heavyweights, Milwaukee. 

ALLIE GR0NIK, 8-round decision over Bob Stecher, mid- 
dleweights. Detroit 

GIL TURNER. 9-round TKO over Ray Drake, middle- 
weights, New York. 

ROCKY CASTELLANI, 8-round TKO over Moses Ward, 
middleweights, Chicago. 

BOBBY BICKLE, 4-round TKO over Warren Woods, wel- 
terweights, Topeka, Kan. 

JOE LOPES. 10-round decision over Lulu Perez, light- 
weights, New York. 


BRIDGE (Winter natl. championship. Atlanta). 

GEORGE HEATH. Dallas, and Paul H. Hodge, Abilene, 
Tea., open pair title. 

JOHN R. CRAWFORD and SIDNEY SILODOR, Philadel- 
phia. and B. JAY BECKER and GEORGE RAPEE, New 
York, open team of lour title 

MRS. GEORGE T. LINDLEY, Norfolk, Va. and SAID HAD- 
DAD. Washington, D.C.. mixed pair title. 


CURLING 

A. N. GLEASON. Utica. N.Y.. Inti. Friendly Curling games 
championship, by 4 pts., Seignory Club. Quo. 


DOG SHOWS 

CH. ELBLAC'S BUGLE OF HASTERN, best-in-show, 
Brooklyn Kennel Club. N.Y. 


FOOTBALL 

Compton 7— Boise 6 
Delaware 19— Kent St. 7 
Fla. A&M 67— Md. St. 19 
Fla. SI. 13— Tampa 0 
Ft. Belv. 32— Ft. Mon. 14 
FI. Ord 7— Ft Lewis 6 
Houston 19— Detroit 7 


N. Car. C. 19-Tenn. SL 6 
Notre Dame 26— S.M.U. 14 
Quantico 41— Ft. Jack. 11 
San Diego 26- Camp Pend. 19 
S. Car. 19- Citadel 6 
Southern 14— Xavier 13 
Texas C. 28-Ark. A&M 9 


HANDBALL 

JOHNNY SLOAN. Chicago, over Ed Rawlings, 21-5,21-5, 
Kansas City singles tournament. 

ALVIS GRANT and RALEIGH BLAKELY. Dallas, over Bill 
McGreevy and Harry Dreyfus. 10-21, 21-18, 21-16, 
Kansas City doubles tournament. 


SAILING 

WALTER ZWARD, Philadelphia. Penguin regalia, with 
253 pts.. Red Bank. N.J. 

KIT KAT II. skippered by Carter and Ham Ford, River- 
side Y.C. (rostbite regatta, with 37 pts.. Riverside. Conn. 
JOHN'S OTHER WIFE, skippered by John Geyer, frostbite 
dinghy regatta, with 56 pts., Indian Harbor Y.C., Green- 
wich, Conn. 

SOUASH RACKETS 

G. DIEHL MATEER JR.. Philadelphia, over Cal MacCrack- 
en, 15-8. 11-15. 15-12, 15-5, Gold Squash Rackets Invi- 
tation, Cedarhurst, N.Y. 

TRACK & FIELD 

REYNALDO G0RN0, Argentina, Japan inti, marathon, 
in 2:24:55, Kamakura. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


• TV • RADIO NETWORK: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

December 10 through 19 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Basketball 

Steel Bowl Tournament, Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh 
vs. Geo. Washington; Duquesne vs. Fordham. 

Boxing 

• Vince Martinez vs. Al Andrews, welterweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Sandy Saddler vs. Bobby Woods, featherweights 
(nontitle), Spokane, Wash. (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Southern Srs. championship. Pinehurst. N.C. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11 
Basketball 

(Colleges) 

• Notre Dame vs. Indiana. South Bend. Ind., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). 

Pennsylvania vs. Muhlenberg; Villanova vs. St. 
Francis, Loretto. Pa., Palestra. Philadelphia. 
Niagara vs. La Salle; Canisius vs. Louisville. Me- 
morial Auditorium, Buffalo, N.Y. 

N.Y.U. vs. Boston College; St. John’s vs. Holy 
Cross, Mad Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

(Professionals) 

• Boston Celtics vs. Syracuse Nationals, Boston, 
3 p.m. (NBC). 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. N. Y. Knickerbockers, Mil- 
waukee, 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Rochester Royals vs. Minneapolis Lakers, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., 8.30 p.m. 

Boxing 

Lulu Perez vs. Tommy Collins, featherweights (10 
rds.); George Araujo vs. Jackie Blair, lightweights 
(10 rds.); Ed Sanders vs. Willie James, heavy- 
weights (12 rds.), Boston Garden. 

Nino Valdes vs. Jimmy Walls, heavyweights, 
Hamilton, Bermuda (10 rds.). 

Dog Shows 

Kennel Club of Philadelphia, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

Football 

Elks Bowl. Raleigh, N.C. : Appalachian (8-2 0) vs. 
Newberry (5 3 2). 

Junior Rose Bowl, Pasadena. Calif.: El Camino Jr. 
College (9 0 0) vs. Hinds Jr. College (8 0-0). 

• Milk Bowl Game, Kerrville, Texas, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. Baltimore Colts, San 
Francisco, 5 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

Gymnastics 

Midwestern championships, Chicago. 

Hockey 

Detroit Red Wings vs. N.Y. Rangers, Detroit. 
Montreal Canadiens vs. Boston Bruins, Montreal. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Chicago Black Hawks, 
Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Golden Gate Handicap, $25,000, l'/s m., 3-yr.- 
olds up. Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif. 
Ponce de Leon Handicap, $7,500, 1 1 1 « m., 3-yr.- 
olds up, Tropical Pk., Coral Gables, Fla. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 
Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Boston Celtics, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., 8:30 p.m. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. N.Y. Knickerbockers, 
Minneapolis, 2 p.m. C.S.T. 

Rochester Royals vs. Milwaukee Hawks, Endicott, 
N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 
Syracuse, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Rex Layne vs. Heinz Neuhaus, heavyweights, 
Dortmund, Germany (10 rds.). 


Footboll 

• Chicago Bears vs. Detroit Lions, Chicago, 2 p.m. 
(ABC-local blackout; Du Mont*). 

• Cleveland Browns vs. Pittsburgh Steelers, Cleve- 
land. 2 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Green Bay Packers, Los 
Angeles, 2 p.m. P.S.T. 

• Philadelphia Eagles vs. N.Y. Giants. Philadelphia, 
2 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

• Washington Redskins vs. Chicago Cards. Wash- 
ington, D.C., 2 p.m. (ABC-local blackout*). 

Golf 

Miami Open final, Miami Springs, G.C., Fla. 

Hockey 

Boston Bruins vs. Montreal Canadiens, Boston. 
Chicago Black Hawks vs. Detroit Red Wings, Chi- 
cago. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, New York. 

Sailing 

Penguins, Gibson Island, Md. 

Palm Beach Jr. Open, Coral Beach T.C., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 13 
Basketball 

Boston College vs. U. of Conn.. Boston Garden. 

Boxing 

• Rudy Garcia vs. Gene Smith, featherweights. East- 
ern Pkwy., Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

• Danny Jo Perez vs. Kenny Lane, lightweights, St. 
Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14 
Basketball 

Boston Celtics vs. Minneapolis Lakers, 7:30 p.m.; 
N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Syracuse Nationals, 9:30 
p.m., Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 

Field Trials 

Southwestern States Amateur championships, 
Waynesboro. Ga. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER IS 
Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 7 :30 
p.m.; Minneapolis Lakers vs. Rochester Royals, 
9:15 p.m., Buffalo, N.Y 

N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Syracuse Nationals, 7 :30 
p.m.; Boston Celtics vs. Milwaukee Hawks, 9:15 
p.m., Boston Garden. 

Boxing 

• Bobo Olson vs. Pierre Langlois, for middleweight 

• title, Cow Palace, San Francisco (15 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Hockey 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, 
St. Louis. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Detroit Red Wings, New York. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16 
Auto Racing 

World championships for special cars, Buenos 
Aires. 

Basketball 

Iona vs. St. Francis, Loretto, Pa.; St John’s vs. 
Temple, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 

Boxing 

Carmen Basilio vs. Peter Mueller, welterweights, 
Syracuse, N.Y. (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Havana C.C. Invitational, Havana. 

• See local TV listing 


Boston Bruins vs. Detroit Red Wings, Boston. 
Montreal Canadiens vs. N.Y. Rangers, Montreal. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17 
Basketball 

Birmingham Classic. Birmingham. Ala.: Alabama 
vs. Texas; W. Virginia vs. Wake Forest. 

Blue-Gray Tournament. Montgomery. Ala.: Wash. 
& Lee vs. Auburn; Miami vs. Tennessee. 

Boxing 

• Bob Baker vs. Coley Wallace, heavyweights, Mad. 

• Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

Cigar Bowl, Tampa, Fla. : Univ. of Tampa (7-2-0) 
vs. Morris Harvey (8 1 0). 

Tennis 

U.S. vs. Sweden, Davis Cup interzone final, Bris- 
bane. Australia. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18 
Basketball 

(Colleges) 

0 Northwestern vs. Tulane, Evanston, III., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). 

N.Y.U. vs. Pittsburgh; La Salle vs. Utah. Mad. Sq. 
Garden, N.Y. 

(Professionals) 

• Milwaukee Hawks vs. N.Y. Knickerbockers, Mil- 
waukee, 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Boston Celtics vs. Philadelphia Warriors, Boston, 
8 :30 p.m. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Syracuse Nationals. Min- 
neapolis. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Rochester Royals vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Hockey 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Montreal Canadiens, 
Chicago. 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Boston Bruins, Detroit. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. N.Y. Rangers, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Golden Gate Futurity, $15,000, 1 m., 2-yr.-olds, 
Golden Gate Fields. Albany, Calif. 

Coral Gables Handicap. $7,500, 6 f., all ages, 
Tropical Pk., Coral Gables. Fla. 

Pacific Coast dinghy championships, Balboa, 
Calif. 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 19 
Auto Racing 

Casablanca 12-hr. race, Morocco. 

Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Milwaukee Hawks, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., 8:30 p.m. 

Rochester Royals vs. Philadelphia Warriors, 1:15 
p.m.; N.Y. Knickerbockers vs. Boston Celtics, 
3:30 p.m., Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Minneapolis Lakers, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Dog Shows 

Worcester Kennel Club, Memorial Auditorium, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Football 

• Cleveland Browns vs. Detroit Lions, Cleveland, 
2 p.m. (Du Mont-). 

Poinsettia Bowl. San Diego, Calif.: Ft. Sill, Okla. 
vs. Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 

Hockey 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Boston Bruins. Chicago. 
Detroit Red Wings vs. Montreal Canadiens, De- 
troit. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, New York. 

Ski Jumping 

Torger Tokle Memorial tournament, Bear Moun- 
tain, N.Y. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



Finest Gift for any fisherman 

Pfloeger Reels run smoother, last 
longer, give greater value — at any 
price from $5.50 up. That’s why 
America's finest fishermen have been 
saying "FLEW-GER" for 90 years. 


for SPINNING — the PELICAN. $22.95 
For 8AIT CASTING— the SUPREME, $35.00 
for FLY FISHING— the MEDALIST. $8-$1S.50 
for SURF CASTING— the SEA KING. $16.85 

Ask wherever fishing tackle is sold 

PFLUECER 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron 9, Ohio 



When Acid Indigestion Strikes, a handy 
roll of Turns in pocket or purse can be 
"worth its weight in gold.” For Turns 
give top-speed relief from gas, heart- 
burn, sour stomach — yet can’t over- 
alkalize, can’t cause acid rebound. 
Turns require no water, no mixing — 
take them anywhere. Get a roll today. 




KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO = season opened (or opens) ; SC = 
season closed (or doses); SV = season 
varies by district or water. 

C= clear water; D = water dirty or 
roily; M = water muddy. 

N= water at normal height; SH = 
slightly high; H =* high; VH = very 
high; L=low; B=rising; F=falling. 
WT50= water temperature 50°. 

FG = fishing good ; FF = fishing fair; 
FP = fishing poor. OG = outlook 
good; OP = outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 


COMPILED 

BLACK BASS: Missouri: A few limit catches 
are reported from M iangua region of Lake of 
the Ozarks but white bass are providing most 
action. In Gravois Arm area, fishing is poor 
despite good weather and water conditions; 
old-timers say rising level made natural food 
too abundant for good fishing; OF. 
TENNESSEE: Cherokee and Douglas lakes pro- 
ducing fine catches of largemouth bass on deep- 
running plugs but cold weather makes outlook 
poor. Douglas is almost surrounded by impass- 
able mud flats but bait fished deep in Norris 
and Cherokee should get results next two weeks. 
LOUISIANA: While weather stays dry. bass 
should keep on hitting well in Old River (10 
miles east of Jena) and in Saline Bayou (25 
miles south of Jena). Local experts are getting 
limits (50) on canned-shrimp bait but bugs and 
plugs should produce lots of action. 

FLORIDA; Best bass bet in northwest Florida is 
Lake Jackson; try trolling with spoon-and- 
pork rind or topwater plugs (hut water levels 
are still too low in this area for top fresh-water 
fishing). For central Florida Lake Kissimmee 
and Kissimmee River look good, with an 11- 
ounder reported at Route 60 highway bridge 
0 miles east of Lake Wales last Saturday; live 
shiners favored by fish and fishermen. Lake 
Martin (6 miles east of Haines City) was fairly 
hot last week and should still give good sport 
on deep-trolled plugs by day or bugs and top- 
water plugs fished along shore and weedbeds 
early and late. In southern Florida Lake Okee- 
chobee. Tamiami Canal and canals off State 
Road 27 are still providing fast fishing in early 
evening but most bass are under 2 pounds. 
Nevada: Lower Colorado River reservoir bass 
fishing has fallen off sharply; even old-timers 
don’t dig this situation; OP until somebody 
figures proper strike-breaking strategy. 
STEELHEAD TROUT: BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Thompson River is high and apparently the 
run has passed through although few fish were 
taken. Winter run hasn't shown yet in the 
Coquihalla. Vancouver Island streams are 
falling but Qualicum, Englishmans River and 
French Creek are still high and cloudy; some 
steelhead have been taken from Little Quali- 
cum River and one or two from the Quinsam 
but runs are late; the Campbell is clear and at 
good fishing height but not yet producing. But 
unless last week’s rains raised rivers, OG for 
mid-December fishing. 

Oregon; FG and OG for Nestucca as big 
steelies are in the clear-and-falling river: Law- 
rence Brown of Salem took two topping 17 
pounds last Friday; best lures are salmon roe. 
red yarn or cherry bobbers. Siuslaw River is 
full of fish to 15 pounds and OF next few days 
(but bring 10-pound-test-minimum tackle — 
this is big. fast water and river is high) ; boat- 
ing is best bet, with cluster eggs and red yarn. 
Steelheading is fair to good in lower Siletz 
River, now slightly high but clear; this is easy 
boating but tough bank fishing; OG through 
next 10 days. 

CALIFORNIA: Heavy rains last week muddied 
coastal streams north of San Francisco but 
goosed new runs up rivers; if no new storms 
develop prospects are dandy next two weeks; 
Russian. Gualala, Garzas and Sacramento are 
best bets for moochers and hardware brigade 
(but big flies may work in riffles). South of San 
Francisco, season opened Dec. 1 and rain should 
start runs in San Mateo. Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey counties (but sandbars still bar fish from 
more southerly rivers). 


BY ED ZERN 

MARLIN: FLORIDA: Although no big catches 
are reported, blue marlin are showing in Gulf 
Stream and bill-fishermen are checking gear. 
Mexico; Two striped marlin brought into Aca- 
pulco last Saturday and several raised: blue 
water is five miles offshore and weather is cold 
(for this area) but next two weeks might see 
strong upturn; check weather before taking off 
for Acapulco. Mazatlan or Guaymas. 
WEAKFISH: north Carolina; Surf fishermen 
from Kitty Hawk to Hatteras Inlet are taking 
speckled trout by the thousands; weaks are 
hitting almost any lure or tin squid, and spin- 
fishermen are having themselves a time; OG 
through December as Morehead City and other 
southeast North Carolina coast towns report 
weaks abundant. 

Florida: Northwest Florida agent reports St. 
Marks River fairly hot. with best spots buoys 
11 and 12; Carrabelle waters producing trout 
to 5J4 pounds, but accommodations are scarce. 
FG in Anclote River (Tarpon Springs) and 
Tampa Bay. live shrimp first choice in baits. 
Mississippi: Capt. H. L. McQueen and Sgt. 
Grady Cook of Biloxi boated 146 speckles to 
3 pounds in Bayou Graveline (near Pascagou- 
la) last week, then cruised up the Tchoutica- 
bouffa (pronounced “Tchouticabouffa”) River 
and caught 93 more, mostly on shrimp. To 
break the monotony. McQueen and Cook 
hooked three small tarpon in that river OG 
along whole Mississippi Gulf coast. 

Louisiana: Big catches reported in the Dela- 
croix Island area below New Orleans; bayous 
and oil-company canals in the Petit Lake area 
are worth a try. 

CHANNEL BASS: Louisiana: Seventy me- 
dium-sized reds were landed last week by eight 
anglers in a small bayou out of Cocodrie in Ter- 
rebonne Parish (southwest of New Orleans): 
OG in most coast spots. 

Florida: Heavy redfish starting to show on 
west coast, with occasional bulls to 20 pounds 
being taken at river mouths and around oyster 
bars; good bet is Ocklocknee River above the 
old wooden bridge at Ocklocknee Lodge 
STRIPED BASS: OREGON: Isthmus Slough in 
Coos Bay producing a few bass despite cold, 
rainy weather; OF and will improve with 
warmer days. 

CALIFORNIA: Rain and heavy fog loused fishing 
last week but Delta waters are best bet when 
weather clears; a 40-pounder reported last week 
from Ditchman's Slough, tributary of Napa 
River. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



RUNNING LATE? 


Catch up with your Christmas shopping the fast, easy way. Though time 
is getting short, and this is just about the last chance you’ll have to do it this 
Christmas, there’s still time, if you do it now, to give 52 fun-filled weeks of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED with full assurance that your gift subscriptions will 
be announced by Christmas. You can be sure your gifts will please, too, because 
this is the first time you’ve ever been able to say ‘‘Merry Christmas” this way. 

You save time and effort by merely filling in and mailing the airmail, post- 
age-free card in this issue. You save money, too, with the Special Christmas Gift 
Rate of $7.50 for the first subscription (your own or a gift) and $6.00 for each 
additional subscription. A handsome, four-color gift card, hand-signed with 
your name, even saves you the pleasant but time-consuming task of announcing 
your gifts. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s appeal to sportsters of all species makes it 
the ideal gift for: 

0 the youngster at school who’s wrapped up in the rivalry and rah-rah of all campus sports 
(even those that yield no lettered sweater) ; 

0 the business associate whose relaxation comes both from playing hard at one sport and 
from wistful reading and talking about a dozen others; 

O the golf partner, whose only real handicap is that he can't find enough time for trap- 
shooting. fishing, and two football games in one week-end; 

0 the family of sports virtuosos whose wide range of skill lets them move with ease from 
skiing to horseback riding to the surfboard with only a momentary pause for a change 
of habit; 

0 the professional sportsman or the coach whose critical eye recognizes SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED as an authoritative magazine as well as one that's sheer fun to read. 

For each of these a Christmas gift of a whole year of SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED will be warmly appreciated as your thoughtful remembrance— at a 
time when remembering means the most. (Or if one of the foregoing portraits 
happens to apply to you, so be it — give yourself a treat.) 

You need send no money now, but if you have more names than you can 
get on the card, simply write them down on a separate sheet, showing names and 
addresses, as well as your own full name and complete address, and send it 
airmail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED , Dept. 3499, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 111. 


They Say: 

"Your success in reaching 
weekly and appealing to the 
interest of everyone attached 
to sports makes your maga- 
zine a must in every he-man 
household." — A ] C Jr 
Topeka, Kansas 

"Congratulations to a sports 
magazine which covers all 
sports." _ j p B " 

Moss Point, Miss. 

"I am particularly aware of 
what a joy SPORTS illus- 
trated will be for boys and 
girls of all ages. I am certain 
your magazine will be respon- 
sible for making more sports- 
men and sportswomen out of 
spectators.” — T R. R 
San Francisco, Calif. 

"I bought the magazine for 
my husband, but I find that 
it is the only magazine we 
take that I read from cover 
to cover.” _ M „ N „ 
Delano, Calif. 

“Having three teen-age, 
sportsminded sons, I am more 
than ever conscious of the 
great need for such a well- 
rounded, high-level magazine." 

- Mrs. T. J. C„ 
Coral Cables, Fla. 

"I can barely tell the dif- 
ference between a football 
and a baseball! But since or- 
dering SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
for my husband, I have read 
it from cover to cover myself 
and thoroughly enjoy it.” 

- Mrs. M. B. L., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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YESTERDAY 


% 

SIR WINSTON, 


Currently celebrating his 80th birthday, Churchill, 
dean of world’s statesmen, looks back on a full and 
varied sports career, including “30 years of polo.” 


T he winner of Britain’s Public School Fencing 
Championship in 1892 was a chunky 18-year- 
old redhead from Harrow. A contemporary expert 
called him “one of the smartest competitors ever 
seen at these annual contests.” Thus did Winston 
Spencer Churchill earn his first taste of fame. His 
other feats since then have obscured the life of 
Churchill the sportsman, but as a cadet at Sand- 
hurst and later as a young officer he excelled in all 
equestrian sports, especially polo. In India he led 
his team to victory in the celebrated Inter-Regi- 
mental Tournament and scored three goals despite 
a badly injured arm. Recently he remarked con- 
tentedly, “I’ve had 30 years of polo.” 

Age has removed him from the saddle but the 
Churchill colors, pink, chocolate sleeves and cap, can 
be seen at race meetings. He paid a debt of grati- 
tude for the pleasures of horsemanship when he 
wrote: “Don’t give your son money . . . give him 
horses. No hour . . .is lost that is spent in the saddle.” 




fisherman churchill won an argument with this 
188-pound marlin off Catalina Island in 1929. He vacationed 
in California after five years as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


eye on the ball, Churchill forgot his worries as First 
Lord of the Admiralty during a round of golf at Cannes in 
1913. He had been working hard to modernize British Navy. 
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SPORTSMAN 



riding to hounds with the Old Surrey and Burstow 
Hunt near his farm in Kent, Sir Winston, temporarily out 
of office, made one of his last appearances on a horse in 1948. 


"the prince of games” he called polo “because it 
combines all the pleasure of hitting the ball . . . with all 
the pleasures of riding and horsemanship, and to these is 
added that intricate, loyal team-work . . . which renders 
a true combination so vastly superior to the individuals.” 




mediterranean swim was relished by pet poodle 
Fluffy and master during a visit to Monte Carlo in 1948. 
Churchill learned how to swim as a nine-year-old schoolboy. 
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It takes more than this . . . 


to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. 

Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 



BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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THE READERS TAKE 


FAST WORK 

Sirs: 

Have just finished reading your Nov. 22 
issue of SI, and enjoyed it as much as the 
preceding issues. 

One thing I would like to commend you 
on is the story about the attempted $20,- 
000 fix. Your magazine is really giving the 
readers the news fast. I had finished read- 
ing this article, and our local newspapers 
didn’t have the story until that evening. 
That, plus the rest of the article, makes it 
a swell sport magazine. 

Keep up the good work. 

Dick Amiss 

New Orleans 

THE GREATEST 

Sirs: 

I was very pleased to see that SI finally 
gave some real attention to the greatest 
sport in the world to watch or play— soccer. 

I played it for the first time this fall, and 
of all the sports I have ever watched or 
played, it’s the greatest. 

In your article you should have men- 
tioned Oberlin College. Oberlin won nine 
straight games this fall, and has now played 
41 straight games without a defeat. They 
lay claim to Midwest supremacy, and to 
one of if not the longest unbeaten strings 
in college soccer. 

Karl Stephens 

Barrington, R.I. 

HOW CAN WE MAKE HIM UNDERSTAND? 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article on soccer, I 
must say that never before have I been 
moved so much. For the last four years or 
more there have been some interested stu- 
dents on this campus knocking their brains 
out on the soccer field. . . . Every year we 
approach our athletic director about be- 
coming a varsity sport here and are usually 
cast off with a puff of smoke from his pipe. 

What can we do to make him understand 
what a great sport soccer is? 

Bob Giuliano 
Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


FOR SHAME 

Sirs: 

The article Country Full of Deer by 
Chas. Niehuis (SI, Nov. 22) could have 
been a classic had not the author included 
the very last paragraph. 

What a sportsman — “I shot the buck as 
it lay in unafraid comfort, etc., etc.” 

For shame — why should you condone 
such sportsmanship. 

R. R. Borman 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

• Niehuis accomplished the supreme 
achievement in deer hunting: to stalk 
the buck to his bed without alarming 
that extraordinarily sensitive animal. 
The odds against this are staggering 
and no poor sportsmanship is involved 
in killing the animal as it lies. — ED. 

BIG DIPPER 

Sirs: 

Mr. Hurd’s article on polo (SI Nov. 22) 
was very pleasant. 

It reminded one a bit of stories like Mr. 
H. L. Herbert’s. They were unable to get 
balls and mallets when he formed his club 
so they put together several sets with hay- 
rake handles and croquet mallet heads. Lat- 
er on Mr. Herbert guided the affairs of the 
U.S. Polo Association for over 30 years. 

I sometimes wonder if all the fuss about 
level fields is so important. One of the clubs 
in Massachusetts used a field (considered 
one of the very best for over half a century) 
with such a dip at one end that spectators 
could only see bobbing heads. . . . 

Evelyn Prescott 
Editor 

New York Polo Publications 
New York 

• H. L. Herbert, father of American 
polo, served as chairman of the Polo 
Association from 1890 to 1921. Miss 
Prescott’s dipping field was located at 
Myopia.— ED. 


SERIOUS GIANT 

Sirs: 

Just to let you know how much I enjoyed 
reading your fine story about the Army- 
Navy soccer game in SI November 29. I’m 
sure I also express the feeling of over 500,- 
000 grateful soccer fans the country over. 
It is indeed a fine tribute to this sport that 
the infant GIANT of the American sports 
scene, SI, was the first serious sports maga- 
zine to recognize the world’s most popular 
game in its pages. 

Soccer gives the average- and smaller-size 
student an equal chance with the six-footer 
to compete for his school colors. What’s 
more, outfitting an entire soccer team costs 
barely more than it costs to outfit a single 
football player. 

I hope that SI will not stop with this one 
article. I truly believe more people are in- 
terested in the booting game than many of 
the pastimes that receive regular coverage 
in your publication. 

Ferenc Geisz 

Detroit 


COG-WI-G I JOBBED 

Sirs: 

Since you have been hearing from corre- 
spondents about the 1908 Olympic Mara- 
thon (SI, Nov. 1) I thought you may be 
interested in further details. 

This is an event in which I am greatly 
interested as I witnessed Longboat’s train- 
ing at Kilmallock, County Limerick, Ire- 
land and was present at the race. . . . Long- 
boat was inclined to tip his elbow and was 
a constant source of worry on that account 
to his trainers. 

After the race (on a very hot day, by the 
way) it was common knowledge that a tre- 
mendous betting coup had been put across. 
His trainer was a Canadian bookmaker who 
laid 10 to 1 against Longboat. . . . He was 
leading at 20 miles when he was given 
champagne with possibly something else 
in it and shortly after he dropped out. 
I had followed him on a bicycle twice 
while training over the full route and never 
saw him distressed. You can never con- 
vince me he wasn’t “jobbed” or that 


OVER 


possibly $100,000 was not won on his failure. 

By the way, the 1908 games was the oc- 
casion when the running of the 440 was de- 
clared “no race” at the halfway mark on 
account of the "boxing” by the U.S. run- 
ners and when ordered to be rerun in lanes 
we refused to run. . . . 

Thanks for SI which I enjoy tremen- 
dously. 

E.V.E. Harris 

Sacramento 



CHAMPAGNE AND WHAT? 


• In retrospect the 1908 Olympics 
seem a comedy of mismanagement. 
Originally awarded to Italy, the games 
were shifted to London due to the ’06 
eruption of Vesuvius and other inter- 
nal difficulties. Lord Desborough, an 
internationally admired sportsman and 
head of the British Olympic Commit- 
tee, set up and supervised the games 
with great goodwill and enthusiasm, 
but soon had so much trouble on his 
hands that ’08 is sometimes called the 
Battle of Shepherds Bush after Lon- 
don’s stadium. First of all the U.S. and 
Sweden discovered that their country’s 
flags were nowhere to be seen among 
those of the competing nations; the 
proudly independent Finns, however, 
were assigned Russian flags (a Russian 
idea), and the Irish were horrified at 
being assigned to the British team. The 
U.S. considered marathoner Longboat 
a professional; the Italians protested 
the decision of the famous Marathon 
(see SI, Nov. 1); Canada and France 
were miffed over the conduct of the cy- 
cling races and Swedish wrestlers with- 
drew from the Graeco-Roman events. 
Great and lasting bitterness, however, 
was caused by the 400-meter run. Here 
one of England’s favorite sons, Lieut. 
Wyndham Halswelle, was matched 
against three Americans: Carpenter of 
Cornell, Robbins of Harvard and Tay- 
lor of the Irish-American A. C. Days 
before, English papers darkly hinted 
at the skulduggery that could be ex- 
pected from the Americans, U.S. Coach 
Murphy cautioned his men to stay out 
of trouble and on the great day itself 
spectators were urged to bear in mind 
Lord Nelson’s instructions at Trafalgar 
continued on next page 
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CHEN'S -FOOTBALL” 


BUT WHO’S GOT THE BALL? 

Sirs: 

Here’s a photo of a brush drawing by 
the Chinese artist Chi Kwan Chen entitled 
Football Game which may amuse your 
readers. Chen, architect as well as artist, 
is currently working on plans for new uni- 
versity buildings on Formosa. It is the art- 
ist’s reaction to a number of football games 
he has attended while studying and teach- 


(“England expects . . .”). The race 
itself has been the subject of argu- 
ments for over 45 years. Carpenter led 
into the finish, but had he blocked 
Halswelle at the turn? Who cut the 
finish tape and why did English offi- 
cials obstruct Taylor in the stretch? It 
was rerun the next day with the inapt- 
ly named Halswelle sadly walking the 
distance as the only entrant.— ED. 

"WE WON” 

Sirs: 

I thought that the article by Don Can- 
ham in SI, Oct. 25 deserved some comment. 
My only wish is that I had received the 
magazine copy earlier so that it might have 
been possible to counter his article to some 
extent, but my being over here prevents 
my getting the issues any earlier than a 
month after publication. 

In the first place, if America “loses” the 
Olympics, either over-all or just in track 
and field, she will be hoisted by her own 
petard. America is the country that in- 
vented the slogan “We Won the Olym- 
pics” when everybody else was just inter- 
ested in the individuals who competed. It 
was very easy for us to win the games 
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ARMY SCORES 


ing in this country. Perhaps in this case 
a picture is worth a thousand diagrams! 

J. Wylie, President 
T&L Art Appreciation League 
Brookline, Mass. 

• Maybe it is. Our Bob Creamer, hav- 
ing charted the Army-Navy game in 
front of his television set, just put this 
diagram of Army’s second touchdown 
on our desk. — ED. 


when there were no large, athletically mind- 
ed countries competing in them. Mr. Can- 
ham mentions the 1920 games when Fin- 
land won as many events as we did. Doesn’t 
he consider that a country of 3 million peo- 
ple has won when it ties one of 130-140 
million in the matter of gold medals? In all 
probability the 1940 games would have re- 
sulted in a defeat for the U.S. at the hands 
of Germany. Only the start of World War 
II prevented that from taking place. . . . 

More important is the fact that Mr. 
Canham believes that the Russian team at 
Berne was a surprise. Before the 1952 Olym- 
pics I spoke to a group of newspapermen at 
Helsinki and the consensus was that the 
Russians would win between 8 and 10 
events in male track and field events and 
probably everything in the women’s events. 
They ended up taking the lowest number 
in the men’s events and lost three of the 
women’s events. If anything, the surprise 
at Berne was the great weakness of the 
Russians in various events, especially the 
sprints and jumps. This is especially true 
if the times that have come out of Russia 
have been correct. Eleven Russians have 
done 10.7 for the 100 meters in the past 
year and a half (Sanadze has been timed 
at 10.4 this year), yet they could not find 


two men to beat 10.7 seconds and qualify 
for the final at Berne. Sanadze couldn’t 
even get into the semifinals. Very much the 
same was true in the other flat shorter 
races (under 5,000 meters) with the excep- 
tion of Ignafcjev. The latter looks like one 
of the truly fine sprinters in the world. His 
46.6 in the 400 meters was achieved rather 
easily and he has since done 46.1 — although 
this latter may be around one turn. 

... An indicative sign of Russian 
strength is the fact that Anufriyev, who 
has been considered their second best dis- 
tance man (behind Kuc), has completely 
fallen apart this year. There is really no 
other Russian besides Kuc who can com- 
pete with the Zatopek, Kovacs, Schade 
and company over the Woolworth courses. 

As for the other Russian runners, they 
don’t appear to be a threat except in the 
400-meter hurdles. Bulanchik would have 
to use a pogo stick to keep up with the 
three best Americans and the Jamaican 
Gardner. In the steeplechase, Rinteenpaa 
and Karvonen of Finland, the Norwegian 
Larsen and Rosznyoi and Jeszenszky of 
Hungary are a greater threat than any of 
the Russians to Horace Ashenfelter (and 
of course the Pole Chromik who was un- 
able to run in the final at Berne). In the 
field events only Scherbakov and Krivono- 
sov look like potential winners. Yet both 
face extremely strong competition. The 
former from A.F. de Silva of Brazil and 
the latter from the more consistent Strand- 
li and Csermak. 

If there is going to be a shock at Mel- 
bourne, I think that it will be provided by 
members of the British Commonwealth. 
Since the 1948 Olympics their runners and 
throwers have been coming on at an as- 
tounding rate of speed. Beyond the more 
famous Bannister and Landy, there are 
such men as Johnson, Chataway, Pirie, 
West, Du Plessis, Gardner, Elliott, Agos- 
tini, and Harry Kane, the young 400-meter 
hurdler who recently split Litiyev and Yu- 
lin at London. They are today what Rus- 
sia’s athletes were in 1948, just under their 
peak and always going better in each sub- 
sequent race. They are in a position to 
wreck any timetable set up today. 

Kenneth J. Oberman 
Stockholm, Sweden 

A STORY LONG OVERDUE 

Sirs: 

Your Beau Jack story, Nov. 24 issue, was 
excellent, interesting and heart-warming. 
It produces an inspiring message to young 
fighters who wish for the greatness Beau 
Jack had as an athlete. It’s a story that was 
long overdue. Congrats to SI on a fine job, 
on a great guy. . . . 

Bob Sullivan 

Larchmont, N.Y. 

CARRY A TORCH 

Sirs : 

I will never regret my charter subscrip- 
tion to SI. It surely is one of the most satis- 
fying publications I have ever read. Until 
the Nov. 15 issue, however, I did have one 
complaint and was, in fact, about to regis- 
ter same until seeing the Slippery Rock 
article. . . . 

I do not carry a torch for Slippery Rock 
particularly, but for what it represents — 
the hundreds of small colleges with hun- 
dreds of thousands of alumni and support- 
ers throughout the country. . . . 

I thought of this one day early in Octo- 
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ber. Returning from a business trip in New 
York, it was necessary for me to make a 
two-day stopover in a small town in west- 
ern Pennsylvania— Meadville. The local 
newspaper informed me there was a college 
football game that afternoon between Alle- 
gheny College, sporting a 12-game losing 
streak, and Hobart College, an overwhelm- 
ing favorite, featuring two “little All- 
Americans” in their lineup. 

Knowing little about these schools, but 
being an ardent fan of any kind of football, 
I took in this game, and had the most en- 
joyable afternoon that I have experienced 
in a long time. 

Allegheny, while clearly outclassed, nev- 
er stopped trying. One of their halfbacks, a 
freshman playing his first college game, 
took a kick-off six yards deep in the end 
zone and ran it back 106 yards for a TD. 
What a thrill this must have been for this 
boy. Yet no one more than 50 miles from 
Meadville would ever read about his out- 
standing feat (which, for all I know could 
be the longest run of the season in any 
game), but every fan in the country would 
read over and over again about an Alan 
Ameche making a spectacular one-yard 
plunge. Ameche, of course, is great, but 
must a boy attend a large, well-publicized 
college to earn acclaim? . . . 

John McNamara 

Los Angeles 

• We couldn’t cover them all, but a 
count shows we reported on 122 college 
teams— some big, some small.— ED. 

LIVING LANGUAGE 

Sirs: 

Si’s comments over this last football sea- 
son on higher education— football relation- 
ship recall this true story. 

Enough time has passed so that this tale 
can be related without embarrassment to 
any of the actors. 

It involved a 135-pound quarterback. In 
addition to his featherweight physique, he 
was slow of foot. In his third year he still 
sat on the bench with four games on the 
schedule gone. 

Then, quite by accident, because the 
coach intended to send in another, heavier 
quarterback, he got to play about the mid- 
dle of the third quarter of the fifth game. 
The score was 0-0, and his team was bum- 
bling badly against a supposedly inferior 
opponent. Our quarterback quickly steered 
his team to four touchdowns, and from 
then on he was the regular quarterback 
with two years more of eligibility ahead 
of him. 

As he entered his fifth year of college, 
he was hard put to find anything left in the 
curriculum. After several sessions with his 
dean, for lack of anything else, a beginning 
course in Babylonian language was elected. 
When the marks were handed down, our 
quarterback was awarded an A. 

The next year every eligible footballer 
took Babylonian — all got A’s. There is a 
limit to all good things, and that was it for 
the football players. The professor of Baby- 
lonian passed away the next June before he 
could conduct his third class for the foot- 
ball team. 

The rationale of the professor of Baby- 
lonian has never been explained. Perhaps 
the sight of a star football player in his 
meager audience was such a shock that he 
was temporarily distraught, and having set 
a precedent refused to deviate; perhaps, 
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knowing that he had a good product, he 
seized upon his first real opportunity to 
popularize it; perhaps again, this particular 
troop of stalwarts had genuine but unfore- 
seen aptitude for things Babylonian .... 

. . . The years were 1925-26, the quarter- 
back Bob Curley, the coach, A. A. Stagg at 
Chicago in the pre-Hutchins days, when 
the Maroons could beat almost anyone, 
most of the time. The professor of Baby- 
lonian was Daniel D. Luckenbill, died 
June 5, 1927. 

Carl V. Wisner Jr. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



• Bob Curley did emerge as Chicago’s 
regular quarterback from that game 
with Indiana, but he recalls that the 
Babylonian scholar-athletes, as the re- 
sult of faculty disapproval, were even- 
tually all flunked by the vacillating 
professor of ancient history. — ED. 

HOW COULD YOU? 

Sirs: 

FOR SHAME A FRANK MERRIWELL SWEAT- 
ER IN CRIMSON (SPORTING LOOK, NoV. 'J:. 1 
AND HE YALE’S MOST BELOVED ATHLETE. 
HOW COULD YOU? IT OCCURRED TO US THAT 
BECAUSE OF YOUR FREQUENT AND MOST 
WELCOME MENTION OF FRANK MERRIWELL 
IN YOUR GRAND MAGAZINE THAT POSSIBLY 
YOUR ADVERTISERS AND READERS MIGHT 
ASSUME THAT THEY COULD USE THE NAME 
FRANK MERRIWELL FOR COMMERCIAL PUR- 
POSES. SUCH IS NOT THE CASE. WE OWN ALL 
THE RIGHTS TO FRANK MERRIWELL AND 
THAT NAME CANNOT BE USED FOR COMMER- 
CIAL PURPOSES WITHOUT OUR EXPRESSED 
PERMISSION. NOT ONLY HAVE THE FRANK 
MERRIWELL TYPE SWEATERS RETURNED TO 
POPULARITY BUT FRANK HIMSELF WILL RE- 
TURN TO THE SPORTS ARENA IN A NEW COM- 
IC BOOK SERIES STARTING IN MARCH. 

H. Tony London 

Hollywood, Calif. 

• A pat on Merriwell’s true blue 
sweater. — ED. 

KIP’S DIRTY LOOKS 

Sirs: 

Those of Si’s readers who are fond of 
dogs may enjoy this letter which a friend 


of ours recently received from the kennel 
manager who is training his Golden Re- 
triever Kip. The manager is Chuck Morgan 
of Random Lake, Wis. and he wrote as 
follows: 

“I believe that Kip should be left here. He 
is beginning to grasp that our entire pur- 
pose in life is not just to make him happy; 
to let him do as he pleases; that he has 
some responsibilities in life. He is a beauti- 
ful dog and no doubt feels that the Al- 
mighty would make such a fine-looking 
dog for just one purpose, to be petted, 
played with and admired. 

“While we do not want to deny him the 
gazes of admiring eyes, or the touch of 
friendly hands, we are beginning to get 
over to him that he can’t do all the time 
just what he pleases— that he can do cer- 
tain things to please us. He isn’t taking it 
too tough. In the process he occasionally 
gives us a dirty look. I believe that in time 
he will get in the spirit of it. I feel he is 
smart, but I can appreciate it was a rude 
awakening and a terrible shock to him to 
have his personal liberties interfered with. 
He tried to tell us three or four times that 
he didn’t care for it and was going to retire 
to the peace of his pen. We convinced him 
he was wrong and to continue his studies. 
He is campus king and a library quarter- 
back, but we have told him he could be a 
good football player on the regular team. 
We already have plenty of cheerleaders. 
Leave him here awhile longer. Like all liv- 
ing things we cannot cure him of doing 
everything he should not do. In dogs, as in 
human beings, there seems to be a constant 
urge to do things we should not do. I think 
in time he will make Mr. Gates an accept- 
able hunting dog. It might take a month 
or two longer, and a refresher course next 
summer. He is no fool, this Kip, sometimes 
he seems too smart.” 

I. C. Petersen 

Granby, Colorado 

TEARFUL SERENADE 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest and amuse- 
ment a letter regarding his scow Serenade 
from a Mr. Art Konkle in 19 th Hole, Nov. 
15. As a matter of fact, I nearly sat down 
and cried. You people should be ashamed 
of yourselves. I would think that the least 
you could do is to send the poor guy a 
trophy. As a matter of fact, it wouldn’t 
have to cost much, it’s the thought that 
counts. You could send him an old split sail 
bat ten or maybe a slightly frayed jib sheet. 
On second thought, I have a slightly used 
Willkie button. But Mr. Editor, Please 
don’t send him another horn to blow. 

I have talked with some of the people 
who were in the “One-of-a-Kind” race and 
I do not want or intend this letter to take 
anything away from the boy that sailed 
the scow as he gave a good account of his 
sailing ability. . . . 

But under the system that they were 
sailing, everything favored the scow. It is a 
lot bigger, more sail, and in relation a much 
shorter waterline. It’s like racing a Buick 
against a Crosley. . . . 

My suggestion to Mr. Konkle is that he 
get a violin and serenade the “Serenade" 
and when he is through with that con- 
verted Waikiki washboard, get a sailboat 
and try sailing instead of tootin'. 

J. B. Thompson 

Houston, Texas 

continued on next page 
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TRANSVAAL ALL-STARS 

Sirs: 

Several weeks ago I read an article in 
your magazine (SI, Sept. 20) regarding 
the progress of baseball in the countries of 
Europe. Upon reading this item, I won- 
dered if you and your magazine staff had 
heard of the popularity and progress of 
baseball and softball in South Africa and 
the Rhodesias. 

Baseball from an amateur status is well 
organized and is progressing very rapidly 
in South Africa. The South African Base- 
ball Association has just, completed an 
arrangement with the U.S. Amateur Base- 
ball Association to send an amateur team 
from the United States to South Africa and 
the Rhodesias in November 1956, for the 
purpose of playing approximately 28 games 
with the South African and Rhodesian 
ball teams. 

The baseball season begins on 1 October 
and continues until about 10 March of each 
year. Each province of South Africa has 
teams organized into one or more leagues 
according to playing ability. Games ar.- 
played on Saturdays with the major league 
teams playing on a central field called 
“Baseball Headquarters.” Here in North- 
ern Transvaal the major league has seven 
teams. After the completion of the first 
round of play, each province picks an all- 
star team from their major league players. 
This team is called the Province Team 
(Northern Transvaal). Games are then 
played between the province teams. The' 
province with the most wins over the other 
provincial teams is considered the unofficial 
champion of South Africa. . . . 

Norman W. Blackwell 
P retoria, South Africa 

SPORTING ANCESTOR 

Sirs: 

As one who has closely followed sports 
here and abroad for many years, and who 
has read every issue of SI to date, con- 
gratulations on a job well done. ... It is 
a splendid service to the American sport- 
ing public. 

In recent years I have been engaged in 
writing a history of the American turf. I 
was particularly interested in the coverage 
of Racing's Laurel International in your 
Nov. 15 issue, and am sure you won’t mind 
my making a correction in the article U.S. 
Racing Is Headed for Grass by Albion 
Hughes. . . . 

In the article, Mr. Hughes states: "First 
American race track was Newmancet at 
Hempstead Plains near where Belmont now 
stands. In fact the Newmarket Porringer, 
oldest American sporting trophy and earli- 
est piece of authenticated Colonial silver ex- 
tant (at Yale University), was donated by 
British Governor Nicolls in 1668 to be com- 
peted for at the spring meeting at the then 
three-year-old Newmarket grass course." 

Actually, it is no fact at all. . . . The 
porringer referred to in the Yale Collec- 
tion was fashioned by Peter van Inburgh and 
the misleading inscription on it is: 1668. 
wunn. att. hampsted. plaines. march 25. 
. . . The noted Director of the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery, John Marshall Phillips, 
has given me the following information: 

“The porringer is not the oldest authen- 
ticated piece of American-made silver in 
existence as it was fashioned . . . probably 
around 1710. It bears the initials F’M for 
Francis and Maria Salisbury who were mar- 
ried about that time. 



"There was a silver cup offered as a prize 
for a race run at Hempstead Plains in 
March 1668, and since this porringer bears 
an inscription which must have been copied 
from an earlier piece it was thought that 
it was fashioned from the cup which was 
the prize given at that time. 

“The race, run over Hempstead Plains, 
Long Island, was won by Captain Sylvester 
Salisbury, a close-up ancestor to the Fran- 
cis and Maria Salisbury whose initials are 
on the porringer. Therefore, this porringer 
in the Yale Collection is inscribed as of 
1668 to commemorate the date of the silver 
racing cup awarded an ancestor in that 
year. . . . 

" . . .The earliest piece of American silver is 
however a dram cup by Hull and Sander- 
son, fashioned in 1651, in the Garvan Col- 
lection.” . . . 

Dick Kaplan 

Asheville, N.C. 



OLOEST SPORTING TROPHY 


THE AIR I NURSED 

Sirs: 

My attention has been called to a letter 
in your issue of Nov. 1, 19 ti: Hole, rela- 
tive to Anchors A weigh, signed by Captain 
N. L. Nichols. As author of this piece I 
would like to add a bit of history to Cap- 
tain Nichols’ letter. 

Anchors Aweigh was composed in 1906 
by me as a football song. The facts are 
these: r.s leader of the midshipmen's church 
choir, it became my duty by custom to pre- 
pare a portfolio of songs for the midship- 
men to sing in the upcoming December 2 
Army-Navy annual football contest. Up to 
then no permanent football song had been 


produced at Annapolis and thj use by the 
midshipmen of a parody on Army Blue (re- 
vered West Point song) was suspected as 
being somewhat responsible for the Navy’s 
recent string of three defeats and one tie in 
competition with the Army. 

It was evident that we needed an inspir- 
ing marching song. The title first consid- 
ered was JJ/n/l Away, then Heave Around, 
but luckily I finally hit upon the nautical 
term, Anchors Aweigh which seemed to 
have a catchy connotation. 

It was at church choir practice that the 
air which I had been nursing developed 
into a song that all hands liked. We then 
rehearsed with the brigade of midshipmen 
and they quickly learned it. Navy won the 
game after four lean years and we marched 
from the railroad station to our quarters in 
Annapolis singing Anchors A weigh. A: last 
— it wa3 "sink the Army”— a good omen 
and the song has persisted to this day. 

Bandmaster Charles A. Zimmerman, in 
writing the orchestration for our 1907 June 
Ball march, dedicated to the graduating 
clnss, included the football refrain as the 
trio of the march. For this I felt compli- 
mented and gladly gave my permission. 
Zimmerman’s march was also arranged in a 
higher key for brass band by Adolph Torov- 
sky, 2nd leader, and published under Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman's authorship purely as a 
march without words. 

Several parodies on the original football 
song have been written and I also wrote a 
verse which was widely used as a war song 
during World War II. The government rec- 
ords show that in 1929 Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer purchased this march from Profes- 
sor Zimmerman’s widow for $1,000. 

Anchors Aweigh has since been so widely 
used in the wars and with the Navy in gen- 
eral, that to many it has perhaps outgrown 
its significance as a football song, but such 
it was and is, and every time the Navy 
makes a touchdown you will hear the Navy 
band play it with gusto! 

Alfred H. Miles 
C aptain USN. (ret.) 

Norfolk, Va. 



“Mr. Eygly is here for a 1,000 mile check-up.” 
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The Most Popular 
2-Way Cigarette 

( Regular & King Size) 
for every smoker on your list l 
“HOME KOR CHRISTMAS”— Gift pack- 

age of the season — colorful — attractive — de- 
signed by the famous artist, Stevan Dohanos. 
Remember all your smoking friends with the 
gift that really satisfies — Chesterfields. Best to 
give — best to smoke. 


Chesterfield for a Happy Holiday 
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